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This  Guide  to  accompany  the  video  program  called  Program  Continuity:  The 
Positive  Link — Transitions  from  E.C.S.  to  Grade  One  was  developed  and 
written  by  Jane  Felling.  Educators  in  public  educational  institutions  in  Alberta  may 
photocopy,  verbally  quote  or  use  in  exams,  excerpts  from  this  publication,  except 
material  which  has  been  credited  to  another  source.  Additional  copies  of  the  Guide  can 
be  obtained,  at  cost  plus  handling  and  postage,  from  the  ACCESS  (NETWORK  Media 
Resource  Centre. 

The  author,  Jane  Felling,  began  her  teaching  career  in  1 983  in  Leduc.  She  was 
awarded  the  First  Year  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  for  Edmonton  and  District  in  that 
year.  In  1 985  she  was  a member  of  Alberta  Education’s  Language  Arts  Pilot  Team  and 
field  tested  new  materials.  Since  that  year  Jane  has  consulted  in  the  Language  Arts  area 
and  has  done  workshops  across  Western  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Currently  on 
leave  from  teaching,  Jane  has  been  busy  writing  various  materials.  She  has  co-authored 
an  elementary  math  book  and  continues  to  work  with  Program  Continuity  on  behalf  of 
Alberta  Education. 

Program  Continuity:  The  Positive  Link — Transitions  from  E.C.S.  to  Grade 

One  is  a half-hour  television  program.  The  order  number  is: 

BPN  3146  - Ol 

When  ordering  videotapes,  please  use  the  Basic  Program  Number  (BPN),  plus  the 
program  number(s)  and  title(s),  on  an  ACCESS  NETWORK  order  form.  In  addition,  please 
attach  a purchase  order  to  cover  duplication  fees. 

For  information  about  other  ACCESS  NETWORK  materials,  the  toll-free  number  for 
Alberta  educators  is  1-800-352-8293.  (If  you  are  located  in  Calgary,  please  phone 
256-1 1 00.)  Or  you  can  write  the  Supervisor  of  the  Centre  at: 

ACCESS  NETWORK 

295  Midpark  Way,  S.E. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
Canada 
T2X  2A8 

FAX:  (403)  256-6837 

Inquiries  from  outside  Alberta  regarding  purchasing  this  series  or  other  ACCESS 
NETWORK  materials  should  be  directed  to  ACCESS  NETWORK  Program  Sales,  at  the 
address  given  above. 
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Introduction 


► 


Education  Program  Continuity  is  an  Alberta  Education  Policy.  This  video 
resource  package  has  been  primarily  designed  to  support  Early  Childhood 
Services  (Kindergarten)  and  Grade  One  teachers  in  their  understanding  and 
implementation  of  this  policy.  Adminstrators,  consultants,  and  university 
elementary  practicum  students  will  also  find  this  resource  an  excellent  tool. 

The  main  objective  of  the  video  program  and  accompanying  support  material  is 
to  provide  the  teacher  with  practical,  useable  ideas,  strategies,  and  activities. 
The  video  and  print  component  have  been  designed  to  be  used  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  one  another. 

The  half-hour  video  program  includes  footage  from  a total  of  twelve  E.C.S.  and 
Grade  One  classrooms.  The  program  provides  teachers  with  many  useable  ideas 
for  planning,  classroom  design,  centres,  the  importance  and  use  of  language, 
and  program  continuity  in  action.  Central  to  the  video  program  is  one  class, 
filmed  in  May  of  their  E.C.S.  year.  They  are  followed  through  into  their  Grade 
One  year  and  filmed  again  in  October  and  March.  Typical  development  from 
E.C.S.  into  Grade  One  is  highlighted.  Other  classrooms  are  included  in  the 
program  to  represent  the  broad  range  of  program  continuity  in  action. 

This  guide  can  stand  alone  as  a resource  for  teachers  and  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  used  with  the  video.  It  has  been  written  in  such  a way  that  it  may 
be  used  by  an  individual  for  personal  planning  and  reflection,  or  it  may  be  used 
in  a group  inservice,  in  a staff  meeting  or  professional  development  day. 

Each  section  can  be  used  independently  of  the  others.  However,  the  sections  all 
work  together  to  form  a comprehensive  professional  resource  for  the 
practitioner.  Its  focus  is  practical  and  therefore  it  contains  many  samples  of 
teacher  and  student  work,  pictures,  and  self-reflective  and  hands-on  activities. 

If  you  are  using  the  materials  for  the  first  time  it  is  suggested  that  you  start 
with  Link  1 and  follow  sequentially  through  the  resource.  If  use  is  initiated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  make  sure  to  review  the  planning  and 
designing  the  environment  sections.  A yearly  calendar  is  included  in  Link  6. 

This  will  suggest  when  to  use  the  other  sections  of  the  resource  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  resource  will  be  used  throughout  the  year  to 
provide  ongoing  practical  ideas  and  activities. 
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In  order  to  ensure  the  successful 
transition  of  students  from  grade  to 
grade  in  the  elementary  years, 
knowledge  of  child  development  is 
necessary.  Link  1 is  a hands-on 
activity  dealing  with  four  main  areas 
of  child  development.  After 
completing  this  section,  you  will 
have  acquired  information  on 
physical,  intellectual, 
social/emotional  and  language 
development. 


What’s  Your  Kid  Q? 


► 


The  Kid  Q is  an  test  of  your  knowledge  of  child  development.  The  purpose  of 
the  quiz  is  to  get  you  thinking  about  the  children  ages  4 to  7 that  you  teach. 
There  are  four  sections: 

• Physical  Development 

• Intellectual  Development 

• Language  Development 

• Social/Emotional  Development 

How  to  Find  Out  Your  Kid  Q 

1 . Answer  the  questions  in  one  section. 

2.  Check  your  responses  with  the  correct  answers. 

3.  After  checking  your  answers  complete  the  section  "How  does  this  translate 
into  classroom  practice?” 

4.  For  additional  information  refer  to  the  other  Links  suggested. 


My  Score 

Physical (of  a possible  1 1 ) See  Link  2 

Intellectual (of  a possible  1 0)  See  Link  2 

Language (of  a possible  1 1 ) See  Link  3 

Social/Emotional (of  a possible  8)  See  Link  2 

My  Kid  Q Score (of  a possible  40) 
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Section  1 : 

Physical  Development 
Ages  4-7 


1 . Growth  spurts  are  common — does  this  mean  there  is  an  increased  or 
decreased  need  for  movement? 

2.  Are  the  small  muscles  and  bones  completely  formed  or  developed? 

3.  By  age  seven  all  aspects  of  left/right  dominance  are  firmly  established. 

T or  F? 

4.  Are  children  naturally  near  or  far  sighted  during  this  time? 

5.  Who  are  more  advanced  physically — boys  or  girls? 

6.  What  would  be  the  most  effective  length  of  time  for  a period  of  intense 
concentration  for  these  students:  2 - 5 minutes  or  6 - 9 minutes? 

7.  Do  these  children  have  low  or  high  energy  levels? 

8.  Children  typically  need  to  change  activities  frequently.  T or  F? 

9.  Sustained  close  work  may  injure  the  nervous  system,  cause  muscular 
disorders,  vision  defects,  and  attitudinal  problems.  T or  F? 

1 0.  Children  appear  to  regress  just  before  moving  into  a new  stage  of 
development.  T or  F? 

1 1 . Flearing  is  fully  developed,  therefore  you  can  expect  children  to  distinguish 
and  remember  different  sounds.  T or  F? 


STOP! 

You  Have  Finished  Section  1 . 
Check  Your  Answers. 
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Section  1 : 

Answers 


1 . There  is  an  increased  need  for  movement.  Frequent  transitions  into  and  out 
of  desks,  chairs  and  groupings  will  provide  the  necessary  break  and 
movement.  Teachers  can  also  provide  short  breaks  through  dramatic 
movement  activities,  sharing  activities,  stretching,  fitness  breaks  and 
washroom  breaks. 

2.  The  small  muscles  and  bones  are  not  completely  formed  or  developed. 
Teachers  should  allow  for  short  periods  of  fine  motor  activities  such  as 
printing.  These  periods  should  be  broken  up  with  other  larger  muscle 
activities  to  allow  the  child  to  rest.  Teachers  should  be  prepared  to  accept 
a wide  range  of  fine  motor  skill  development  during  the  E.C.S. 

(Kindergarten)  and  Grade  One  years. 

3.  False.  Left/right  dominance  is  not  firmly  established  by  age  seven  and 
needs  to  be  enhanced.  L/R  dominance  is  important  and  plays  a significant 
role  in  the  development  of  both  reading  and  writing.  Frequent  activities  to 
establish  L/R  tracking  of  print,  and  directionality  (top/bottom,  left/right 
across)  are  necessary.  Several  strategies  include:  tracking  print  in  big 
books,  charts  and  overheads;  using  pointers;  reading  in  pairs  with  older 
buddies  to  track  print;  establishing  visual  cues  in  the  room  for  left/right, 
top/bottom. 

4.  Children  are  naturally  far-sighted  during  this  time.  As  a result,  children 
need  to  have  access  to  large  print  in  the  room  at  all  times.  This  includes 
reading  material,  directions,  and  anything  on  the  chalkboard,  overhead, 
labels,  charts,  etc.  Teachers  should  take  this  factor  into  consideration  when 
making  seating  plans. 

5.  Girls  are  typically  more  advanced  physically  than  boys.  It  is  important  that 
teachers  be  aware  of  differences  in  development  between  the  sexes 
because  performance  levels  can  vary. 

6.  After  two  to  five  minutes  of  intense  concentration  children  of  this  age 
begin  to  tire.  Teachers  need  to  break  up  periods  of  intense  work  with  less 
taxing  activities.  Distractions  should  be  kept  to  a minimum  during  the 
intense  work  so  that  children  are  better  able  to  remain  on  task.  Gradually 
lengthen  the  periods  of  intense  work  over  the  year. 

7.  False.  Children  have  high  energy  levels,  but  they  can  tire  easily.  Initially, 
the  teacher  should  keep  tasks  short  and  lengthen  them  as  the  year 
progresses.  Provide  follow-up  time  to  allow  children  to  complete  activities. 

8.  True.  Children  typically  need  to  change  activity  frequently.  Teachers  need 
to  provide  a variety  of  activities  in  daily  lesson  plans  and  centres,  and 
choice  during  independent  work.  Teachers  should  increase  the  time  spent 
on  activities  gradually  over  the  year. 
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9.  True.  Sustained  close  work  over  a period  of  time  can  be  injurious. 
Teachers  need  to  break  up  periods  of  close  work  so  that  children  can  rest. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  establish  and  teach  self-monitoring  routines 
during  individual  work  (e.g.,  when  to  take  a break). 

10.  True.  Some  children  regress  just  before  moving  into  a new  stage  of 
development.  Teachers  need  to  see  errors  as  indicators  of  growth. 
Frequently,  errors  are  a sign  that  a child  is  trying  to  generalize  a concept. 
By  learning  the  various  stages  of  growth  and  development  in 
reading/writing,  teachers  can  better  evaluate  the  child’s  progress.  Don't 
forget  to  ask  the  child  to  explain  what  reasoning  they  used  to  complete 
work.  Their  insight  is  often  the  most  valuable. 

1 1 . False.  Hearing  is  not  fully  developed  by  this  age.  Therefore,  not  all 
children  can  be  expected  to  distinguish  and  remember  different  sounds. 
Repeated  and  frequent  practice  is  necessary  to  establish  sound/symbol 
relationships,  memory  of  rhymes,  songs,  predictable  stories,  chants,  etc.  A 
child  should  not  be  held  back  from  reading  activities  because  he  has  not 
yet  mastered  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  alphabet.  Teachers  need  to 
accept  a wide  range  of  development  in  both  auditory  discrimination  and 
memory. 


Linking  Theory  to  Practice 

Referring  to  your  responses,  the  answers  supplied,  and  your  discussion  (if  done 
in  groups),  put  down  a statement  or  list  practical  ideas  for  classroom  practice  in 
support  of  the  developmental  concept  to  which  each  question  refers. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
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Section  2: 

Intellectual  Development 
Ages  4-7 


1 . Name  the  stages  suggested  by  Piaget  that  these  children  are  currently  in 
and  moving  toward. 

2.  Touch  and  movement  become  less  important  to  learning  at  this  stage. 

T or  F? 

3.  During  this  phase  the  children  begin  to  shift  their  focus  from  parts  to 
whole.  T or  F? 

4.  The  child  is  capable  of  organizing  and  classifying  information  into  easily 
remembered  categories.  T or  F? 

5.  Manual  play  will  not  provide  the  helpful  repetition  and  practice  to  learn  a 
concept.  T or  F? 

6.  Age  five  is  too  early  to  help  children  organize  and  formulate  plans.  T or  F? 

7.  Development  of  memory  is  no  longer  linked  with  a particular  physical 
experience  or  action.  T or  F? 

8.  Children  can  describe  related  events  but  may  have  trouble  sequencing 
them.  T or  F? 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  pre-operational  stage  there  is  rapid  development  of  the 
understanding  of  symbolic  forms.  T or  F? 

10.  Reversal  of  thought  begins  to  appear.  T or  F? 


STOP! 

You  Have  Finished  Section  2. 
Check  Your  Answers. 
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Section  2: 

Answers 


1 . Most  of  these  children  are  in  the  pre-operational  stage  and  are  moving 
toward  concrete  operational  thought.  To  think,  these  children  depend  on 
the  concrete  things  they  can  touch,  see,  smell  or  taste.  Primary  children 
are  almost  totally  dependent  on  first-hand  experiences  to  grasp  and  give 
meaning  to  new  concepts.  Children  need  to  manipulate  and  change  things. 
Trial  and  error  learning  must  be  a part  of  lessons. 

2.  False.  Touch  and  movement  must  be  a part  of  the  learning  experience 
during  this  stage  because  learning  and  memory  are  linked  to  particular 
experiences  or  actions.  Teachers  must  provide  hands-on  experience,  if 
possible,  when  introducing  new  skills  or  concepts.  Young  children  also  need 
concrete  experiences  with  a variety  of  manipulative  materials.  Children 
need  access  to  these  materials  in  their  classroom  at  all  times. 

3.  True.  Children  learn  to  shift  their  focus  from  parts  to  wholes  during  this 
phase.  When  teaching  separate  skills  or  concepts,  they  must  be  related 
back  to  the  major  idea.  Children  need  to  see  how  the  pieces  fit  together  so 
that  they  can  bring  meaning  to  the  experience.  Skills  should  be  taught 
through  the  context  of  the  whole  (e.g.,  phonics:  teach  sound  symbol 
relationships  during  writing  or  reading  as  they  arise  in  the  context  of  the 
child’s  language). 

4.  False.  Children  will  need  assistance  and  modelling  when  learning  to 
classify  and  categorize.  During  discussions,  the  teacher  should  lead  the 
class  and  provide  the  categories.  From  there,  the  teacher  should  assist 
children  in  organizing  their  ideas  into  these  categories.  Role  play  is  helpful 
here.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  say  "I  placed  this  here  because...’’  The 
teacher  should  ask  the  children  their  reasons  for  categorizing  certain 
things,  and  clarify  these  for  others.  The  teacher  must  continually  model 
how  information  is  organized  in  all  subject  areas  and  in  the  daily  operations 
of  the  class. 

5.  False.  Manual  play  will  provide  helpful  hands-on  experiences  to  learn  a 
concept.  Through  play,  children  are  allowed  to  explore,  improvise,  and 
manipulate  their  environment.  They  impose  their  own  structure  on  their 
learning  environment.  Teachers  must  allow  for  periods  of  free  exploration 
and  play  with  a variety  of  materials.  Tie  in  previous  learning  experiences  to 
the  classroom  centres  by  providing  some  direction  and  appropriate 
materials. 
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6.  False.  Children  at  age  five  can  learn  to  organize  and  formulate  plans. 

Teach  children  early  in  the  year  how  to  organize  materials.  Develop 
consistent  class  routines  for  all  expected  behaviours  and  for  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  all  materials  and  resources,  and  practise  them 
regularly.  Have  the  children  plan,  organize,  initiate  and  complete  tasks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  tasks  should  be  kept  very  simple.  The  level  and 
complexity  of  the  task  should  increase  throughout  the  year. 

7.  False.  Memory  is  still  linked  to  physical,  first-hand  experience.  If  at  all 
possible,  provide  real,  first-hand  experiences  when  introducing  a new 
concept  or  skill.  Model  the  use  of  manipulatives  so  the  children  understand 
how  to  use  them.  Schedule  enough  time  in  the  lesson  for  free  exploration 
and  directed  use  of  manipulatives. 

8.  True.  Children  may  have  trouble  sequencing  events.  Teachers  need  to 
provide  plenty  of  repetition  for  children  to  memorize  or  understand  a 
sequence.  Having  children  act  out  a sequence  of  events  through  role  play 
or  a dramatic  activity  such  as  puppets  provides  a physical,  first-hand 
experience  that  will  assist  the  child  in  remembering  the  sequence. 

9.  True.  There  is  rapid  development  of  the  understanding  of  symbolic  forms 
at  the  end  of  this  stage.  Between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine  children  begin  to 
acquire  skills  that  allow  them  to  manipulate  objects  symbolically.  For 
example,  they  will  begin  doing  simple  computations  in  their  heads.  This  can 
be  enhanced  by  lessons  where  children  experience  the  use  of 
manipulatives.  Manipulations  of  concrete  objects  are  necessary  for 
symbolic  manipulation  to  develop.  Experiences  should  be  linked  to  print 
through  the  use  of  alphabetical  and  numerical  symbols. 

10.  True.  Reversal  of  thought  begins  to  appear.  Children  become  aware  that 
actions  can  undo  previous  actions  (e.g.,  balance  a scale  by  adding  to,  or 
taking  away).  The  teacher  needs  to  draw  children’s  awareness  to  these 
learning  opportunities  when  they  occur. 


Linking  Theory  to  Practice 

Referring  to  your  responses,  the  answers  supplied,  and  your  discussion  (if  done 
in  groups),  put  down  a statement  or  list  practical  ideas  for  classroom  practice  in 
support  of  the  developmental  concept  to  which  the  question  refers. 


1 . 
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Section  3: 

Language  Development 
Ages  4-7 


1 . Which  vocabulary  is  bigger — speaking  or  listening? 

2.  Language  is  egocentric,  meaning  it  is  clear  to  the  child  but  not  always  to 
the  listener.  T or  F? 

3.  Errors  reveal  learning.  T or  F? 

4.  These  children  may  have  difficulty  learning  from  a variety  of  genres  and 
media.  T or  F? 

5.  Children  of  this  age  have  difficulty  making  meaningful  connections  to  print. 
T or  F? 

6.  Print  features  that  are  distinctive  to  the  teacher  may  not  be  distinctive  to 
the  child.  T or  F? 

7.  Willingness  to  take  risks  by  attempting  to  read  new  material  is  one  of  the 
most  crucial  aspects  of  learning  to  read.  T or  F? 

8.  Children  tend  to  focus  on  the  main  idea  of  a story  and  miss  details. 

T or  F? 

9.  Oral  reading  is  typically  slow  and  deliberate.  T or  F? 

10.  90%  of  all  children  entering  E.C.S.  (Kindergarten)  believe  they  can  write. 

T or  F? 

1 1 . Only  a small  percentage  (1 5%)  of  children  entering  Grade  One  believe  they 
can  read.  T or  F? 


STOP! 

You  Have  Finished  Section  3. 
Check  Your  Answers. 
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Section  3: 

Answers 


1 . The  listening  vocabulary  is  bigger.  Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  enjoy  being  with  others  and  are  able  to  take  part  in  discussions, 
share  and  take  turns.  At  this  stage  children  have  a strong  need  to  talk  and 
to  be  understood.  Teachers  can  assist  by  providing  encouragement  and 
time  to  talk  in  whole  group,  small  groups,  pairs,  and  teacher-student 
situations. 

2.  True.  Language  is  egocentric.  It  is  important  for  teachers  to  take  the  time 
in  discussions  and  instructions  to  develop  and  establish  meaning  for  each 
child.  The  teacher  should  always  clarify  when  using  language,  and  question 
children  for  their  understanding.  Have  the  children  explain  the  idea  or 
instructions  using  their  own  language. 

3.  True.  Some  errors  can  reveal  that  learning  is  taking  place.  For  example,  a 
teacher  has  been  teaching  the  soft  sound  of  “g”  and  a child  places  “g” 
where  “j"  should  be  used.  The  child  has  over  generalized  the  teaching  and 
is  experimenting  with  the  new  knowledge.  As  children  progress  through  the 
stages  of  spelling  development,  errors  may  increase  as  the  child  attempts 
to  spell  very  difficult  words.  The  child  is  learning  to  use  more  advanced 
vocabulary,  taking  risks,  but  the  errors  are  increasing.  Teachers  need  to 
allow  experimentation  in  all  areas  of  language  learning.  However,  you  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  stages  of  growth  and  development  in  both  reading  and 
writing  so  that  you  can  provide  appropriate  experiences  for  the  child.  See 
section  on  “Building  a Literate  Environment.” 

4.  False.  Children  can  learn  from  a variety  of  media.  Children  need  access  to 
all  forms  of  language:  songs,  plays,  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  poetry,  in  print 
and  on  records,  tapes,  videotape,  or  film.  Teachers  need  to  develop  a plan 
for  acquiring  materials  they  do  not  have.  A classroom  library  is  essential  as 
children  need  daily  access  to  books  for  independent  reading. 

5.  False.  Children  can  begin  to  focus  on  print  starting  at  a very  early  age. 

The  earliest  stages  of  reading  development  may  occur  as  early  as  two  years 
of  age.  At  the  pre-print/magical  stage,  children  begin  to  realize  that  books 
have  permanent  meaning.  They  will  want  to  hear  favourite  stories  over  and 
over  again.  They  will  know  which  book  contains  which  story.  At  this  earliest 
stage,  the  pictures  contain  the  meaning  but  very  quickly  children  begin  to 
ask  what  the  words  say.  Parents  begin  pointing  out  features  of  the  print  to 
the  child  and  the  connections  to  print  begin.  What  child  doesn’t  recognize 
the  MacDonalds  symbol?  This  is  an  example  of  connections  to  print.  The 
child  realizes  that  the  symbol  carries  meaning.  At  school  the  teacher  must 
continually  draw  children  to  print  in  big  books  and  on  overheads,  charts 
and  the  chalkboard.  The  use  of  language  experience  on  stories,  letters  or 
invitations  helps  children  to  see  their  own  words  in  print.  These 
connections  to  print  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  reading. 
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6.  True.  Many  children  need  to  be  directed  to  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
print.  Teachers  often  assume  that  children  understand  various  terms  such 
as  the  tallest  letter,  the  letters  that  go  down,  follow  across  or  put  your 
eyes  on  the  beginning  of  the  word.  In  fact,  children  may  not  understand 
that  these  terms  relate  to  the  print.  The  teacher  must  explain  to  the 
children  what  she  is  referring  to  and  label  and  model  what  she  is  doing.  The 
teacher  must  also  check  for  understanding  when  the  child  attempts  to  use 
the  new  information. 

7.  True.  Risk  taking  is  critical  when  learning  to  read.  Children  need  to 
understand  that  reading  doesn’t  always  happen  right  the  first  time.  Many 
mistakes  will  be  made  along  the  way  as  the  child  practises.  Teachers  must 
allow  as  much  repetition  and  practice  as  is  required  by  each  student.  There 
will  be  a wide  range  of  abilities,  and  some  students  will  take  much  longer  to 
master  a story.  The  teacher  must  also  understand  that  all  children  may  not 
acquire  the  same  level  of  proficiency  on  a given  reading  task.  You  can 
demystify  the  reading  process  for  children  by  talking  about  how  you  are 
reading,  what  you  do  when  you  make  mistakes  and  what  you  do  when  you 
come  across  an  unknown  word.  Teach  these  self-monitoring  strategies  so 
that  children  learn  to  realize  when  mistakes  have  been  made.  See  section 
on  "Building  a Literate  Environment." 

8.  False.  Children  tend  to  focus  on  details  and  need  activities  and  discussion 
to  get  at  the  main  idea.  Teachers  can  use  a variety  of  strategies  to 
reconstruct  the  story  sequence  for  the  class.  Both  words  and  pictures  can 
be  used.  Children  can  role  play  the  story  through  drama  or  puppets.  Have 
the  children  discuss  and  share  ideas  after  a story— allow  time  for  this  in 
your  timetable.  Use  story  schema  and  comprehension  model  activities  such 
as  those  found  in  the  section  on  "Building  a Literate  Environment." 

9.  True.  As  children  link  to  print  and  begin  reading  aloud,  reading  can 
become  slow  and  deliberate.  It  is  important  to  learn  the  stages  of  reading 
development  and  the  characteristic  reading  behaviours  associated  with 
them.  An  oral  reading  performance  by  itself  should  not  be  used  to  evaluate 
a child's  reading  ability.  Allow  for  daily  periods  of  sustained  silent  reading. 
Practise  oral  reading  through  supportive  shared  reading  experiences.  See 
the  strategies  listed  in  the  section  on  "Building  a Literate  Environment." 

10.  True.  According  to  Donald  Graves’s  research*,  most  children  entering 
E.C.S.  believe  they  can  write.  Teachers  must  capitalize  on  this  belief  and 
begin  writing  activities  early  in  the  year.  Encourage  inventive  spelling  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  so  that  the  children  become  risk-takers  in  their 
earliest  writing  attempts.  Accept  all  early  writing  attempts.  Take  every 
opportunity  to  have  children  link  their  ideas  to  print.  Publish  and  display 
children’s  writing  so  that  it  has  importance. 


* Donald  H.  Graves.  Writing:  Teachers  and  Children  at  Work.  Heineman  Educational  Books: 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  1989. 


1 1 . True.  According  to  Donald  Graves’s  research,  only  a small  percentage  of 
children  entering  Grade  One  believe  they  can  read.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  teachers  make  the  earliest  reading  experiences  as 
successful  as  possible.  Use  predictable  reading  materials  early  in  the  year 
so  that  children  can  have  support  through  pattern  or  rhyme.  Use  shared 
reading  techniques  daily  so  that  children  can  have  peer  support.  It  is 
important  that  teachers  point  out  all  the  environmental  print  that  the 
children  can  already  read,  e.g.,  Cheerios,  MacDonalds.  Teachers  must  help 
the  child  to  see  himself  as  a reader,  even  if  just  a beginning  one. 


Linking  Theory  to  Practice 

Referring  to  your  responses,  the  answers  supplied,  and  your  discussion  (if  done 
in  groups),  put  down  a statement  or  list  practical  ideas  for  classroom  practice  in 
support  of  the  development  concept  to  which  the  question  refers. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
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5. 


6. 


9. 


10. 
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Section  4: 

Social/Emotional  Development 
Ages  4-7 


1 . Periods  of  rapid  growth  and  relative  turbulence  occur  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  this  age  range.  T or  F? 

2.  The  children  like  to  imitate  adults.  T or  F? 

3.  These  children  do  not  like  routines  with  structure.  T or  F? 

4.  The  children  need  to  experience  success.  T or  F? 

5.  During  the  middle  years  of  this  age  range,  children  are  eager  to  have 
responsibility.  T or  F? 

6.  Late  in  this  age  range,  children  are  more  interested  in  starting  than 
finishing  a task.  T or  F? 

7.  Hero  worship  is  a common  development  for  these  children.  T or  F? 

8.  When  frustrated,  these  children  are  apt  to  tease,  destroy,  or  tattle  to 
rebuild  confidence.  T or  F? 


STOP! 

You  Have  Finished  Section  4. 
Check  Your  Answers. 
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Section  4: 

Answers 


1 . False.  There  is  a period  of  slower  growth  and  relative  calm  early  in  the 
phase,  followed  by  a period  of  rapid  growth  and  turbulence  in  the  middle, 
then  a more  settled  period  toward  the  end.  Children  are  typically 
predictable,  independent,  self-confident  and  starting  to  take  initiative. 
Teachers  should  begin  establishing  routines  and  allowing  for  self-directed 
learning  opportunities.  Allow  children  to  initiate,  plan  and  develop  some  of 
their  own  learning,  daily  tasks,  themes  and  centres. 

2.  True.  These  children  do  like  to  imitate  adults.  Take  advantage  of  this  to 
model  appropriate  behaviours  when  establishing  routines.  Teachers  should 
talk  about  their  thinking  when  teaching  reading  and  writing  strategies  and 
when  problem  solving.  Children  will  begin  to  imitate  and  internalize  the 
behaviours. 

3.  False.  These  children  do  like  and  need  routines  with  structure.  Teach, 
rehearse,  and  establish  routines  early  in  the  year  to  provide  security  and 
consistency  for  children.  With  security  and  consistency  grows  willingness 
to  take  risks. 

4.  True.  Children  ages  four  to  seven  do  need  to  experience  success  because 
feeling  successful  helps  to  develop  a positive  self-image.  Teachers  need  to 
provide  developmentally  appropriate  tasks,  activities,  and  materials  so  that 
children  can  be  successful  with  them.  As  well,  you  need  to  demonstrate 
that  learning  can  also  occur  through  errors.  The  environment  should  be 
both  warm  and  supportive  while  it  encourages  risk-taking  in  all  subject 
areas. 

5.  True.  Children  are  eager  to  have  responsibility  during  the  middle  years  of 
this  phase.  Beginning  early  in  the  school  year  you  can  teach  responsibility 
through  role  play  and  discussions.  Children  need  to  learn  problem-solving 
strategies,  and  how  to  make  appropriate  choices  if  they  are  to  work 
independently  and  responsibly.  The  amount  of  responsibility  is  gradually 
increased  over  the  year.  The  teacher  must  set  rules  and  expectations  for 
appropriate  behaviours  and  have  clear  consequences  for  inappropriate 
actions.  Above  all,  you  must  be  consistent  and  follow  through. 

6.  False.  Children  become  much  more  interested  in  finishing  tasks  as  it 
fulfills  their  need  to  see  a product  of  their  efforts.  Give  children  ample 
opportunity  to  complete  tasks.  Larger  periods  of  time  need  to  be  scheduled 
in  order  to  facilitate  this. 
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7.  True.  Some  of  these  children  begin  to  develop  hero  worship.  The  teacher 
should  try  to  provide  appropriate  hero  and  role  models  and  be  aware  that 
they  are  very  influential  models  themselves.  Pairing  up  with  an  older  grade 
classroom  for  weekly  activities  may  help  to  foster  inter-school  role 
modelling  and  the  sharing  of  details  about  heroes.  Teachers  should  become 
aware  of  common  themes  that  may  show  up  in  discussions,  writing  or  art 
and  deal  with  them  in  a manner  appropriate  to  the  material. 

8.  True.  Some  of  these  children  are  apt  to  tease,  destroy,  or  tattle  to  rebuild 
their  confidence.  The  teaching  of  problem-solving  strategies  such  as  “What 
can  I do  when  I get  frustrated?”  can  help  to  alleviate  these  frustrations.  It 
will  also  allow  these  children  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  control  and 
regulate  their  behaviour.  The  use  of  role  play  to  help  children  with  this 
problem-solving  should  be  done  early  in  the  year. 


Linking  Theory  to  Practice 

Referring  to  your  responses,  the  answers  supplied  and  your  discussion  (if  done 
in  groups),  put  down  a statement  or  list  practical  ideas  for  classroom  practice  in 
support  of  the  developmental  concept  to  which  the  question  refers. 


1. 


2. 


3. 
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4. 


8. 
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Building  the 

Physical 

Environment 


LINK 


When  building  the  physical 
environment  of  the  classroom, 
teachers  need  to  reflect  on  the 
developmental  needs  of  students.  To 
ensure  smooth  transitions  from  year 
to  year  at  the  elementary  level, 
teachers  need  to  incorporate  this 
knowledge  into  their  physical  plan. 
Link  2 is  a hands-on  activity  that 
allows  teachers  to  plan  and  build 
appropriate  physical  spaces  for 
children. 


< *.v> 


► 


Building  the  Physical 
Environment 


You  will  be  asked  to  complete  five  activities  in  this  Link. 


1 .  "Me — an  Interior  Designer!" 

Interior  designers  consider  a number  of  important  factors  before  designing  any 
space.  You  will  be  analyzing  these  factors  before  tackling  your  own  classroom. 


2.  "Yes,  but..." 

Interior  designers  are  often  faced  with  less  than  ideal  conditions  and  many 
limitations  when  designing  space.  Sound  familiar?  Teachers  have  long  struggled 
with  less  than  ideal  classroom  space.  Space,  materials,  and  resources  pose 
ongoing  problems.  You  will  be  asked  to  go  through  a “Yes,  but...”  problem- 
solving activity  to  get  you  thinking  about  solving  potential  problems  in  your 
own  space. 


3.  Designing  My  Environment 

In  this  section  you  will  design  your  space  for  the  year.  You  may  want  to  plan 
several  spaces  to  reflect  the  changing  needs  of  students  throughout  the  year, 
incorporating  your  ideas  from  the  “Yes,  but..."  section. 


4.  My  Wish  List 

What  would  you  like  in  your  classroom  environment  this  year  and  what  are  your 
plans  for  either  setting  them  up  or  acquiring  them? 


5.  Beg,  Borrow  and  Steal 

Many  fine  ideas  for  centres  and  use  of  space  gathered  in  our  travels  across  the 
province  are  shared  with  you. 
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Section  1 : 

"Me  - an  Interior  Designer!" 


Before  designing  any  space,  interior  designers  consider  four  main  dimensions. 


1 . 

People 

2. 

Space 

3. 

Things 

4. 

Time 

People 

You  must  know  as  much  as  possible  about  your  clients — in  this  case  the 
children  who  will  be  in  your  room.  The  design  of  the  space  must  be 
developmentally  appropriate  to  meet  your  clients’  needs. 

Complete  the  ‘‘Kid  Q"  found  in  Link  1 if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Below 
are  some  important  considerations  about  the  people  in  your  space.  After  doing 
the  ‘‘Kid  Q,”  you  may  want  to  add  to  the  list. 

• Touch  and  movement  and  the  use  of  manipulatives  are  essential  to 
learning. 

• Group  interaction  is  necessary. 

• Language  growth— children  need  access  to  a variety  of  media. 

• Routine  and  structure  are  essential. 

• Children  need  to  move  frequently. 

• Areas  for  free  exploration  with  manipulatives. 

• Areas  for  sharing  in  pairs,  small  groups,  and  large  group. 

• Class  library/publishing  area  and  materials. 

• Instructions,  displays,  materials  at  child  height. 

Other  considerations  specific  to  my  clients: 
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Space 


Interior  designers  must  consider  the  actual  physical  space  they  are  dealing 
with.  For  example,  any  architectural  features  that  inhibit  or  enhance  the  design 
must  be  considered.  Another  important  factor  in  the  utilization  of  space  is 
traffic  flow.  Consider  the  following  factors  before  you  design  your  space.  Make 
sure  you  add  the  specific  space  limitations  or  potentials  of  your  own  room. 

• Decide  on  a central  focus  for  whole  class  instruction. 

• Decide  on  a whole  class  gathering  area  (this  may  be  the  same  as  above); 
make  it  warm  and  inviting. 

• Movement  will  be  essential— are  there  pathways  to  move  to  the  door,  the 
materials  access  area,  to  small  group  areas? 

• Are  there  spaces  that  invite  individuals  to  do  independent  work? 

• Consider  placement  of  windows,  sinks,  bulletin  and  chalk  boards, 
carpet/lino  areas  and  other  non-moveable  features. 

Space  considerations  specific  to  my  room: 
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Things 


Interior  designers  consider  all  of  the  things  that  must  be  placed  in  a space. 
Before  the  actual  design  of  the  space  is  undertaken,  an  inventory  of  the  things 
required  in  the  design  is  essential.  Once  this  list  is  finalized,  the  designer  begins 
to  manipulate  the  placement  of  things  to  come  up  with  an  ideal  arrangement  in 
terms  of  space  utilization  and  traffic  flow.  If  all  of  the  homework  on 
understanding  the  clients’  needs  has  been  done  in  the  “people”  section,  then 
the  result  should  be  a developmentally  appropriate  classroom. 

• How  many  actual  “bodies”  will  be  in  the  room? 

• Will  they  be  seated  at  desks,  tables,  or  a combination? 

• Where  will  materials  be  stored,  taking  up  the  least  amount  of  space  but 
with  easy  access? 

• Where  will  the  centres  be  set  up? 

• Where  will  the  class  library  and  reading  centre  be  located? 

• Is  there  space  for  ongoing  projects  to  be  stored? 

• Where  will  children  store  their  materials? 

• Can  storage  areas  be  used  to  section  off  room  space? 

• Is  there  provision  for  quiet  work  space? 

• Can  pieces  of  furniture  serve  more  than  one  purpose? 

• Where  will  I put  the  teacher  desk  if  I use  one? 

• Is  the  space  arranged  to  reduce  distractibility  for  those  who  need  it? 

• How  will  audio  visual  materials  be  utilized  and  stored? 

Specific  considerations  of  my  “things”  in  my  space: 


Things  I can't  do  without: 


Time 


Finally,  consider  the  amount  of  time  available,  and  how  time  is  used  by  your 
clients.  Consider  your  timetable  and  planning  when  designing  your  environment. 
(See  Link  4 on  “Topic  Planning.’’) 

If  you  are  doing  some  integrated  topic  planning  you  may  need  to  consider  the 
following  time  factors: 

• areas  for  working  on  continuing  projects 

• areas  for  long  term  display/storage  of  materials  specific  to  a topic 

• whether  the  space  will  be  shared  by  any  other  teacher  or  students. 

Mow  that  you  are  thinking  like  an  interior  designer,  let’s  summarize  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  step. 

1 . When  designing  classroom  space  effectively,  your  design  should  express  a 
sound  teaching  philosophy. 

2.  This  philosophy  is  built  on  specific  knowledge  of  child  development  and 
ways  of  learning.  Know  your  clients. 

3.  Decide  on  all  of  the  things  you  want  to  include  in  your  plan  and  arrange  the 
space  to  get  the  optimum  usage. 
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Section  2: 

"Yes,  But../' 


Begin  with  the  ideal— you  have  been  given  the  best  classroom  in  your  school: 

• large  space  with  your  choice  of  flooring 

• average  enrolment 

• budgets  for  materials  of  your  choice. 

Knowing  the  developmental  characteristics  of  the  children  you  teach,  design  the 
ideal  classroom  environment.  Draw  your  design  on  a separate  sheet  and  refer 
back  to  it  after  you  complete  this  Link.  If  you  are  working  in  groups,  share  your 
design. 


Let's  Face  Reality 

Of  course,  most  teachers  have  less  than  an  ideal  situation.  The  following 
brainstorm  activities  will  help  you  come  up  with  solutions  to  the  most  common 
problems  teachers  encounter  when  designing  classroom  space.  If  done  in  a 
group  situation,  ideas  will  be  shared.  Continually  add  to  your  list  of  solutions. 


Scenario:  Large  Class  Size 

You  have  been  given  the  class  with  the  greatest  enrolment.  That  means  a lot  of 
bodies.  Before  brainstorming  your  list  of  possible  solutions,  consider  the 
following: 

• Where  will  students  be  sitting?  seating  arrangement? 

• Where  will  students  be  storing  their  materials? 

• Which  large  pieces  of  furniture  and  centres  do  you  want  to  keep?  List 
priorities. 

Solutions 
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( See  the  end  of  this  section  for  other  possible  solutions.) 

Scenario:  No  storage 

You  have  been  given  the  classroom  with  no  counter  space  and  no  storage. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of  your  "stuff"  and  the  children’s  stuff? 

Solutions 


(See  the  end  of  this  section  for  other  possible  solutions.) 
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Scenario:  Small  classroom 

You  have  been  given  the  smallest  classroom  in  the  school.  You  will  have  to  be 
very  creative  in  your  use  of  space. 

Solutions 


(See  the  end  of  this  section  for  other  possible  solutions.) 


Scenario:  No  money 

Your  class  budget  has  been  cut  back  and  there  are  no  funds  to  get  the 
necessary  or  wanted  materials  for  your  class  this  year.  Other  than  solving  your 
problems  through  fundraising  activities  by  parents  or  at  the  school  level,  what 
else  can  you  do? 

Solutions 
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(See  the  end  of  this  section  for  other  possible  solutions.) 

Now  that  you  are  both  skilled  as  an  interior  designer  and  have  had  some 
practice  with  solving  design  problems,  let’s  get  to  work  on  your  space. 

Some  Suggestions 

Large  Enrolment 

• Seat  children  in  groups  to  allow  for  a large  group  area. 

• See  if  you  can  put  centres  in  the  hallway. 

• Use  moveable  carts  for  storage— store  outside  of  classroom. 

• Build  centres  into  cupboards  and  store  materials  elsewhere. 

• Consider  the  possibility  of  using  tables  instead  of  desks. 

No  Storage 

• Set  priorities  on  what  supplies  must  be  kept  in  the  classroom. 

• Establish  routines  for  retrieval  outside  of  class. 

• Ask  for  storage  containers  from  home — tubs,  crates,  etc. 

• Build  high  shelves  for  teacher  materials. 

• Seek  space  outside  room. 
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Small  Classroom 


• Build  drop-down  shelves  for  centre. 

• Hang  materials  from  ceiling  space  (check  regulations). 

• Use  curtains  to  make  room  dividers. 

• Use  stackable  storage. 

• Set  up  moveable  centres  on  carts  that  can  be  taken  in  and  out. 

• Storage  that  serves  two  purposes,  e.g.,  bookshelf  can  be  used  as  counter 
space  and  back  side  can  be  used  as  display. 

No  Budget 

• Hit  local  businesses  for  materials. 

• Get  parent  volunteers  to  “create  things.’’ 

• Send  home  letters  asking  for  donations  of  needed  materials. 
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Section  3: 

Designing  My  Environment 


Included  in  this  section  are  blank  planning  sheets  and  cut-apart  furnishings.  If 
your  room  shape  is  different  from  the  ones  provided,  simply  alter  them  so  that 
you  are  starting  with  your  basic  classroom  shape.  The  purpose  of  the  cut-apart 
furnishings  is  to  allow  you  to  manipulate  and  change  the  space — save  your 
muscles  by  doing  it  first  on  paper.  Refer  back  to  the  four  dimensions  of  space 
design  before  starting,  to  make  sure  you  are  considering  them  all. 
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Section  4: 

My  Wish  List 


After  watching  the  video,  discussing  with  colleagues,  and  coming  up  with  some 
ideas,  list  some  "things”  you  would  like  to  get  into  your  classroom 
environment  this  year.  It  is  important  that  you  also  develop  and  commit  to  a 
plan  for  attaining  your  wish  list.  Part  of  this  plan  is  to  set  realistic  goals  and 
timelines.  For  example: 

Item  Plan  Time 


Playhouse 

See  if  parent  can  build  it 

Sept. 

Check  community  for  materials 

Sept. 

Gather  donations  and  volunteers 

Sept. 

Children  do  final  painting 

Oct. 

INow  take  some  time  to  develop  your  own  wish  list  for  the  year. 

Item 

Plan 

Time 
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Section  5: 

Beg,  Borrow  and  Steal 


Over  sixty  classrooms  were  visited  during  the  preparation  of  the  E.C.S. 
(Kindergarten)  to  Grade  One  Program  Continuity  project.  This  section  highlights 
many  of  the  exciting  ideas  we  gathered  from  across  the  province. 


Home  Centres 

Purpose:  Establish  communication  between  home  and  school. 

Once  a month,  the  class  is  located  in  a child’s  home  for  the  afternoon.  Families 
volunteer  to  prepare  and  provide  a home  centre  at  their  house. 

Parents  plan  activities  for  the  class  ahead  of  time  based  on  their  interests  and 
expertise,  e.g.,  planting  bedding  plants,  making  a balance  out  of  wood  and 
nails,  creating  a stained  glass  art  project,  making  pom  pom  pets,  Easter  candy 
or  puppets.  The  child  from  the  host  family  is  also  responsible  for  planning  an 
activity. 

If  at  all  possible,  have  the  children  walk  to  the  home.  Tie  in  an  integrated 
learning  activity  along  the  way;  for  example,  learning  about  the  neighbourhood, 
taking  a walk  through  a park,  collecting  bugs. 

Once  your  group  is  at  the  home,  the  family  member  instructs  the  children  about 
house  rules.  You  can  then  discuss  different  things  found  in  the  house,  such  as 
different  religious  symbols  or  cultural  artifacts.  Then  the  parent  explains  the 
activities  the  children  will  be  completing  during  their  visit,  and  the  children 
break  into  groups  and  begin  the  planned  activities. 

Submitted  by  Lyndel  Donald,  Ecole  Birchwood/Birchwood  School,  Fort 
McMurray  Public  S.D. 
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Centres  in  the  Home: 
Linking  School  and  Home 


Dear  E.C.S.  Parents 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  your  home  as  a Learning  Centre?  Let's  look  at  an 
average  household  and  brainstorm  the  possibilities  for  connecting  “learning 
through  play”  activities. 


activities 


Please  do  not  be  shy  to  volunteer  because  you  do  not  have  a traditional  home. 
We  have  visited  mobile  homes,  condos,  duplexes  and  apartments.  Each  home 
centre  has  unique  possibilities. 
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Previously  we’ve  had  the  following  activities  in  Centres  in  the  Home: 


Cooking 

• Homemade  marshmallows 

• Gingerbread  houses 

• Nutritious  snacks 

• Blender  drinks 

• Homemade  ice  cream 

Yards 

• Planting  seeds 

• Bubble  making  party 

• Painting  extravaganza 

• Pool  party 


Crafts 

• Sock  puppets 

• Stained  glass 

• Cork  horses 

• Snowball  candles 

Carpentry 

• Fulcrums 

• Mother’s  Day  key  racks 

• Tic  Tac  Toe  boards 

• Boat  making 


We've  had  parents  or  special  guests  give  presentations  about: 

• collections 

• special  holidays  (Disneyland  was  a big  hit) 

• rock  tumbling 

• potter’s  wheel,  loom 

• breadmaking  machine,  wheat  grinder,  juice  maker 

• vegetable  dying 

• stained  glass 

• doll  making 

• cake  decorating 

This  year  you  can  be  a part  of  Centres  in  the  Home  too! 


Here's  how: 

Review  the  Long  Range  Plans.  Do  you  have  a special  idea,  craft  or  collection 
you  would  like  to  share?  Or,  do  you  have  the  space— we  can  brainstorm 
possibilities  at  our  parent  meeting. 


You  are  not  in  this  alone— Mrs.  Donald  would  love  to  discuss  and  plan  a home 
activity  that  will  be,  I can  assure  you,  a memorable  experience  for  all!  We  are 
waiting  to  hear  from  you!  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Guidelines  for  Centres  in  the  Home: 

It’s  best  if  the  teacher  can  preview  the  setting  in  advance.  That  way  you  can 
maximize  the  learning  possibilities. 

Try  to  operate  several  settings: 

• kitchen— craft  work  or  snack  building 

• living  room  (2  stations) — board  games;  storytelling,  puppet  theatre 

• child's  bedroom— 2 or  3 students  maximum;  it’s  best  if  the  child 
accompanies  them. 

• playroom  (2  stations)— toys,  active  game 

I always  encourage  each  child  to  participate  in  the  special  centre— otherwise 
they  are  very  disappointed  at  home  time. 

Try  to  have  at  least  one  other  adult.  This  leaves  the  hostess  free  to  stay  at  the 
“special”  centre. 

Always  review  the  house  rules  when  you  arrive.  The  hostess  will  point  out: 

• location  of  washrooms 

• out  of  bounds  areas 

• the  closed  door  rule— if  the  door  is  closed,  it’s  private 

• appropriate  noise  level  reminder 

• any  danger  or  caution  zones. 

These  do  not  have  to  be  elaborate  events,  e.g.,  make  cookies  and  play  at  a 
home  after  tobogganing  at  a nearby  hill. 

Start  with  someone  who  is  eager  to  try  it— the  idea  sells  itself! 
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Lofts 


Purpose:  To  add  more  floor  space,  create  an  inviting  environment  for  children. 

Lofts  can  be  used  for  a variety  of  activities  and  centres. 

• Class  library 

• Puzzles 

• Dramatic  play 

Don't  forget  building  a loft  creates  a unique  space  for  activities  and  centres 
underneath. 

• Sand  and  water 

• Publishing  areas 

• Bottom  of  a two-story  house 

In  Red  Deer  the  E.C.S./One  teachers  wanted  lofts  in  their  room  so  that  they 
would  have  more  useable  floor  space.  Letters  were  sent  out  to  initiate  the  idea. 
Two  parents  offered  to  build  it— a carpenter  and  a draftsman.  Input  was  given 
by  the  teachers  and  the  draftsman  drew  up  plans.  The  carpenter  bought 
materials  with  E.C.S.  funds  and  they  built  the  loft  in  one  weekend.  Other 
parents  volunteered  to  paint  it.  A carpet  remnant  was  purchased  for  the 
flooring  in  order  to  cut  down  on  noise  from  feet  and  activity. 
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Rub-a-dub-dub  Reading  Tub 

Purpose:  create  an  inviting  space  for  independent  or  paired  reading. 

An  old  bathtub  was  donated  to  the  classroom.  Parents  volunteered  to  paint  and 
decorate  the  tub.  Classroom  cushions  were  all  that  was  added  to  finish  off  this 
most  inviting  reading  space. 

Submitted  by  Terrie  Mallett  and  Oudrun  Kolb  Thompson,  Grandview  Elementary 
School,  Red  Deer  S.D.  # 104 
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Changeable  Home  Centre 


Many  classrooms  have  dramatic  play  home  centres.  To  get  more  use  out  of  this 
play  centre,  consider  building  facades  to  put  on  the  front.  Children  are 
responsible  for  creating  the  new  facade,  which  ties  into  the  theme  of  study,  for 
example:  police  station,  fire  station,  hospital,  and  spaceship.  The  items  in  the 
house  change  to  coincide  with  the  facade. 


Submitted  by  Kathy  Hanford , Timberlea  School,  Fort  McMurray  Public  S.D. 


Hair  Dressing  and  Beauty  Culture  Centre 

Purpose:  personal  grooming,  integrated  learning  with  high  school  students 

This  activity  was  a special  event  day  and  was  extended  as  a centre  afterwards. 
The  E.C.S.  teacher  contacted  the  high  school  beauty  culture  class  and  plans 
were  made  for  a special  dress-up  day.  The  children  arrived  at  school  in  pyjamas 
and  began  their  day  with  breakfast.  The  high  school  students  then  got  to  work. 
Each  child  had  her  or  his  hair  washed  and  styled  by  a high  school  student.  The 
girls  got  curls,  manicures,  and  perfume  before  they  dressed  in  their  finest.  The 
boys  had  their  hair  styled,  got  a little  aftershave,  and  then  were  taught  to  tie 
ties.  The  children  dressed  up  for  the  finale,  which  was  a dress-up  tea  with  their 
parents.  Following  this  special  day,  a hairdressing  and  dress-up  centre  was 
placed  in  the  classroom  for  daily  use. 

Submitted  by  Kathy  Hanford,  Timberlea  School,  Fort  McMurray  Public  S.D. 
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Home  Words  Centre 

Purpose:  encourage  early  reading  skills,  reinforce  child  as  a reader;  patterning 

The  home  words  centre  is  a giant  bulletin  board  display  that  grows  over  the 
year.  Each  child  is  encouraged  to  bring  words  from  home  that  he  or  she  can 
read.  These  examples  of  environmental  print  help  to  reinforce  to  the  child  that 
he  is  already  a reader;  for  example,  a child  may  bring  a cereal  name  or  words 
that  she  can  read  from  a milk  carton.  Tie  in  the  phonics  and  language  concepts 
when  the  words  are  hung  on  the  display  each  day.  For  example,  if  a child  brings 
in  the  top  of  an  ice  cream  pail  and  the  word  ice  cream  is  identified,  many  things 
can  extend  from  this. 

• Do  a brainstorm  of  the  flavours. 

• Integrate  with  math  and  do  a graph  of  favourites. 

• Brainstorm  words  that  rhyme  with  ice  and  cream. 

Each  day  lead  the  students  through  a chanting  activity,  pointing  to  the  words 
for  the  children  to  read.  As  an  extension  activity,  the  children  can  chant  the 
words  in  different  pattern  formations.  Establish  the  patterns  and  then  have  the 
students  fit  words  to  the  patterns,  for  example,  AA  BB  CC  could  be 
represented  by  cookies  cookies,  milk  milk,  melba  melba. 
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Mechanical  Centre 


Purpose:  small  muscle  development,  investigating,  exploring,  applying 

The  centre  contains  numerous  tools— screwdrivers,  wrenches,  pliers  and  wire 
cutters.  Each  tool  can  be  found  on  a marked  pattern  sheet  for  easy 
identification,  which  allows  for  easy  return  and  clean  up.  The  students  are 
allowed  to  take  apart  any  of  the  machinery  placed  in  the  centre  that  day.  A 
letter  is  sent  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  asking  for  any  broken 
machinery  to  be  donated  to  the  classroom.  Everything  from  weedeaters  to 
telephones  and  obsolete  computers  have  been  taken  apart  by  the  students.  The 
only  stipulation  is  that  the  students  use  the  appropriate  tool  for  the  job.  This 
requires  that  students  research  and  explore  to  properly  assess  the  situation 
and  solve  it  with  minimum  teacher  assistance.  However,  this  is  not  a free  play 
activity  and  appropriate  consideration  of  safety  is  necessary  at  all  times.  As  an 
extension  to  the  mechanical  centre,  the  students  choose  three  pieces  of 
equipment  that  they  dismantled  during  their  time  at  the  centre  and  explore  how 
these  pieces  could  be  used  in  a “space  centre.”  They  write  about  the  item  and 
add  the  piece  of  writing  to  a reading  centre  that  is  designed  to  look  like  a space 
station. 

Submitted  by  Stephen  Leppard,  Malmo  School,  Edmonton  Public  S.D. 


Inventor's  Workshop 

Purpose:  creative  art  centre  that  allows  children  access  to  many  materials 

Teachers  often  have  difficulty  finding  storage  space  for  art  materials  that 
children  have  access  to.  The  inventor's  workshop  is  a large  bulletin  board 
display  that  actually  stores  many  art  supplies.  Items  such  as  wool,  pipe 
cleaners,  buttons  and  tissue  paper  are  placed  in  clear  ziplock  storage  bags, 
which  are  then  thumbtacked  to  the  bulletin  board.  The  items  are  clearly  visible 
to  the  children.  This  storage  system  also  allows  the  children  to  retrieve  and 
return  the  items  easily. 

Submitted  by  Lynn  Nugent,  St.  Clement  Catholic  School,  Edmonton  Separate 
S.D. 
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Message  Board  Centre 

Purpose:  to  encourage  written  communication  between  the  grade  levels 

A large  hallway  bulletin  board  is  used  for  this  centre.  Cover  the  board  in  roll 
paper  and  section  it  off  with  masking  tape.  The  number  of  sections  depends  on 
the  number  of  students  who  will  be  included  on  the  board  (for  example,  all  of 
the  Div.  I students).  Put  each  child’s  name  on  a section.  Any  person  in  the 
school,  including  children,  teachers  and  parent  visitors  may  place  a message 
onto  the  board  for  any  child.  Secretarial  sticky-back  notes  are  available  for 
people  to  jot  a quick  note  and  thumbtacks  are  also  available  on  the  board  for 
placing  messages. 

Submitted  by  Joy  LaGrange,  Central  School,  Red  Deer  S.D.  # 104 
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Water  Areas 


Instead  of  the  traditional  water  table,  why  not  try  an  inflatable  or  hard-sided 
children’s  pool!  A pool  also  can  also  be  used  for  growing  an  indoor  garden. 

Submitted  by  Jacqueline  Beiiand,  St.  Dominic  School,  Cold  Lake. 


Why  not  turn  your  water  table  into  a salt  water  table?  Have  the  children  explore 
the  differences  in  buoyancy. 

Many  science  concepts  can  be  integrated  into  activities  at  the  water  table.  For 
example: 

September:  Exploration,  Discovery,  and  Freeplay 

• physical  properties  of  water  (liquid,  flowing,  continuous) 

• provide  children  with  containers,  bottles,  sponges 

• children  practise  pouring,  measuring,  balancing 

October:  Flowing  Properties  of  Water 

• examine  controlling  and  directing  flow  of  water 

• add  funnels  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  containers 

• add  pumps,  encourage  children  to  count  pump  strokes  needed  to  fill 
containers,  and  compare 

• add  tubes  and  siphoning,  colour  the  water 
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November:  Spraying  Qualities  of  Water 

• examine  properties  from  mist  to  squirt 

• discover  consequences  of  air  and  water  pressure 

• add  spray  bottles  and  watering  cans,  encourage  children  to  compare  types 
of  spray 

• add  eye  droppers  and  meat  basters 

December:  The  Buoyancy  Property  of  Water 

• investigate  sinking,  floating,  and  displacement 

• add  corks,  golf  balls,  styrofoam,  tennis  balls 

• children  investigate  and  classify  sink/float 

• boat  races — children  create  and  race  boats 

• possibly  consider  buoyancy  and  displacement 

January:  Water  as  a Solid  Form 

• awareness  of  various  forms  of  water 

• add  ice  cubes  to  water,  notice  temperature  change  in  water 

• ice  floats 

• remove  most  of  the  water  and  add  snow;  children  compare  snow  to  ice, 
and  form  and  mold  snow 

February:  Waterwheel 

• extension  of  flowing  property  of  water 

• experiment  using  water  at  different  heights  and  quantities 

• investigate  gravity 

• principles  of  motion,  wheel  continues  to  turn  after  flow  of  water  ceases 

March:  Measurement 

• capacity — provide  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  containers 

• compare  more/less;  match  the  same;  order  from  least  to  most 

• weight — provide  balance  scale — compare  weight  of  containers  to  each 
other  and  to  a "standard’’ 

April:  Measurement 

• combine  concepts  of  capacity  and  weight  by  adding  small  plastic  bags 
which  children  fill  with  water 

• compare  size,  weight  and  capacity 

May:  Bubbles 

• investigate  surface  tension,  conflicting  pressures 

• add  strong  soap  solution,  and  wire  to  shape  into  blowers 

• add  egg  beaters,  straws  and  whisks 
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June:  Fishing 

• add  magnets  on  little  plastic  fish  and  fishing  hook 

• children  experiment  with  the  properties  of  magnets 


Recording  in  Centre  Books 

Purpose:  child  does  self-evaluation  after  center  time 

The  E.C.S.  (Kindergarten)  and  Grade  One  classrooms  have  joint  centre  time.  A 
Grade  One  child  is  paired  with  an  E.C.S.  child  for  centres. 

Children  continue  pairing  this  way  for  the  entire  year.  Partners  may  switch  after 
a set  number  of  weeks.  After  centre  time  is  completed,  buddies  write  in  centre 
books  on  a daily  basis  to  record  what  they’ve  done.  E.C.S.  students  begin  with 
pictures  and  year  one  with  words.  The  year  one  students  model  writing,  how  to 
make  a book,  invented  spelling.  As  E.C.S.  students  become  ready  they  can 
adopt  this  knowledge  and  apply  it  to  their  own  work. 

Submitted  by  Grandview  Elementary  School,  Red  Deer  S.D.  #104 
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Recording  Centre  Activities  in  Envelopes 

Purpose:  to  provide  communication  with  the  home,  self-evaluation 

During  the  chosen  theme,  specific  centre  activities  are  set  up  and  correlated  to 
specific  learning  objectives.  These  activities  and  skills  are  listed  on  a sheet  and 
pasted  to  a large  brown  envelope.  An  extra  column  is  added  for  comments. 
Comments  are  initially  put  on  by  the  teacher  during  the  centre  time  in  class. 
The  material  is  then  sent  home  for  the  parent  to  look  at.  Space  is  also  available 
for  the  parent  to  make  comments  about  their  child’s  activity.  Children  are 
required  to  draw  and  write  about  their  work  in  blocks/construction  area  and 
playdough  activity.  This  attaches  permanency  and  ownership  to  their  work  for 
the  day.  Children  can  also  label  and  leave  their  creations  up  for  viewing.  When 
available,  pictures  can  also  be  taken  to  record  the  child’s  work. 

Submitted  by  Marion  Kinney  and  Diane  Daffin,  Fred  Seymour  Elementary 
School,  Calgary  Board  of  Education 
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In  the  following  centres,  children  could  record  their  work  by  writing  or  drawing 
about  their  final  products:  playdough,  overhead  projector,  pattern  blocks, 
constuction  centre,  blocks,  lego,  and  crafts.  The  writing  or  drawing  can  become 
a permanent  record  of  that  child  's  work  and  can  be  placed  in  an  evaluation  file 
for  future  reference.  The  following  page  shows  a sample  centre  activity  learning 
objective  checklist. 
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Name 

Dinosaur  Centres 


Station 

Skills  Comments 

1 . Painting  Story 

• creativity 

• large  and  fine  motor 

• vocabulary  development 

• spelling 

• punctuation 

• imagination 

2.  Math 

• estimation 

• measuring  accurately 

• counting  by  1 ’s,  2's,  5’s,  and  10's 

3.  Research 

• locating  and  recording  information 

• thinking 

• reading  and  recalling  information 

• organizing  facts 

4.  Creative  Writing 

• imagination/creativity 

• vocabulary  development 

• fluency 

• punctuation 

• capitalization 

5.  Listening/Viewing 

• auditory  comprehension 

• using  picture  clues 

• recall  of  information 

• fine  motor 

6.  Playdough 

• imagination/creativity 

• sculpting 

• fine  motor/printing 

• descriptive  language 

7.  Research 

• locating  and  recording  information 

• thinking 

• reading  and  recalling  information 

• organizing  facts 

8.  Creative  Writing 

• creative  thinking 

• organizing  information 

• vocabulary 

• imagination 

* All  dinosaur  centres  require  children  to  be  responsible  and  cooperative!  Extra — Dinosaur  games,  puzzles  and  tracers. 
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Building  a 

Literate 

Environment 


Language  as  a tool  for  learning  is  a 
central  premise  of  Program 
Continuity.  An  understanding  of  the 
stages  of  reading  and  writing 
development  will  help  teachers  plan 
appropriate  learning  activities.  An 
overview  of  the  stages  will  allow  for 
smoother  connections  for  both 
student  and  teacher  from  year  to 
year.  Link  3 provides  an  overview  of 
the  stages  of  reading  and  writing  as 
well  as  appropriate  teaching 
strategies  for  each. 


► 


Reading  Stages  and 
Strategies 


1 . Preprint  Magical 

• Child  displays  an  interest  in  handling  books. 

• High  expectation  of  books  for  enjoyment  and  as  sources  of  information. 

• Child  enjoys  listening  to  print  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

• Awareness  of  environmental  print. 

• Letters  may  appear  in  drawings. 

• Child  realizes  that  a book  conveys  meaning. 

• Child  play  reads,  will  change  voice  to  convey  meaning. 

• Left-to-right  directionality  demonstrated. 

• The  concept  of  a word  is  developing. 

Strategies  for  Classroom  Instruction 

• Expose  students  to  a variety  of  reading  materials. 

• Develop  an  extensive  classroom  library: 

• coordinate  with  school  librarian 

• send  letter  home  asking  for  book  donations 

• have  parent  helper  coordinate  with  community  library 

• check  garage  sales 

• organize  fund  raising  activities  with  proceeds  going  to  purchase  of 
books 

• publish  class-made  books 

• share  class-made  books  with  other  grades. 
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Read  to  the  child: 


• teacher  reads  aloud  as  part  of  the  daily  activities 

• paired  reading  with  older  children 

• parent  volunteers  in  the  classroom 

• developing  an  at-home  reading  program — see  Link  5 

• shared  reading  experiences  part  of  the  daily  activities. 

• Encourage  oral  language  through  the  use  of  conversations,  drama, 
retellings: 

• role  play  centres 

• puppets 

• readers  theatre  and  shared  reading  performances. 

2.  Beginning  Reader 

• enjoys  listening  to  literature 

• voluntarily  chooses  to  look  at  books 

• has  favourite  stories  and  wants  to  hear  them  repeatedly 

• can  retell  past  experiences 

• can  relate  a sequence  of  events 

• is  aware  that  print  on  the  page  conveys  meaning 

• understands  some  common  words  in  context: 

word — label 

word — specific  word  in  a phrase 
word — specific  word  in  a sentence 

• desires  to  see  words  written  down 

• role-plays  reading  by  attempting  to  match  his  memory  of  the  selection  with 
the  actual  words  on  the  page 

• reads  back  stories  written  by  the  teacher 

• can  track  print  in  an  enlarged  text 

• can  identify  and  name  most  letters 

• uses  picture,  context,  and  initial  consonants  to  get  meaning  from  print 

• attempts  to  write  using  some  consonants. 
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Strategies  for  Classroom  Instruction 

• Read... read... and  read  to  children: 

• provide  experiences  before  reading  to  build  up  the  children’s  semantic 
background 

• use  materials  with  repeated  syntactic  patterns  and  strong  context 
clues 

• encourage  children  to  read  selections  by  themselves: 

read  aloud 

listen  and  read  along  with  a tape 

reread  with  partners 

reread  with  older  grade  partners 

• use  a listening  centre  with  commercial  tapes,  child-made  stories, 
stories  read  by  children 

• provide  plenty  of  opportunity  for: 

discussion 

drama 

shared  speaking 

story  circle 

story  element  grids 

“I  can  read”  folder 

predicting  and  inferring  activities. 

• Writing  strategies: 

• compose  group  stories 

• dictate  stories  for  children 

• active  writing  program  with  student  and  teacher  choice 

• publish  childrens’  writing 

• make  books  for  classroom  library 


3.  Developing  Reader 

• understands  the  concept  of  a word 

• recognizes  some  phonic  generalizations 

• finger  points  and  lip  reads,  therefore  reading  may  become  slow  and 
laborious 

• uses  invented  spelling 

• uses  some  conventions  of  print 

• reads  some  things  independently 
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• has  a store  of  sight  words  in  reading  and  writing 

• uses  all  cuing  systems 

• frequent  re-runs  and  self-corrections 

• makes  meaningful  substitutions  when  reading 

• able  to  deal  with  increasing  amounts  of  print  on  a page 

• comprehends  what  has  been  read 

• can  retell  a story. 

Strategies  for  Classroom  Instruction 

• Read. ..read. ..and  read  to  the  children 

• minimal  cue  activities 

• rebuilding  stories  in  a pocket  chart,  overhead,  chalkboard 

• “I  Can  Read”  folders 

• modelling 

• process  talk 

• shared  reading 

• read-a-long  with  predictive  books 

• story  element  grids 

• brainstorming 

• predicting  and  inferring  through  questioning 

• story  circle 

• drama 

• Writing  strategies 

• journals 

• written  retellings 

• writing  workshop 

• frame  sentences 

• modelling 

• story  patterns 

4.  Independent  Reader 

• reads  silently,  sometimes  subvocalizes  when  text  is  difficult 

• makes  predictions  about  a word  and  is  likely  to  be  using  all  three  cuing 
systems  (syntactic,  semantic,  phonographemic) 
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self-corrects  when  reading  does  not  make  sense 


• comprehends  at  different  levels:  literal,  interpretive,  critical 

• prefers  silent  reading  over  oral  reading 

• adjusts  silent  reading  rate  to  material  and  purpose 

• uses  invented  spelling  that  approximates  standard  spelling 

• chooses,  independently,  a wider  variety  of  types  of  print  material  at  the 
appropriate  level 

Strategies  for  Classroom  Instruction 

• Read. ..read. ..and  more  reading: 

• bulk  reading 

• encourage  silent,  independent  reading 

• student  reads  to  teacher  every  day 

• read  different  editions  of  the  same  story 

• retellings 

• predicting  and  inferring  through  questioning 

• process  talk 

• publish  stories 

• story  patterns 

• minimal  cues 

• cloze 

• partner  reading 

• story  element  grids 

• drama 

• research  projects 

• presentations 
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Brainstorming 

Brainstorming  should  be  a part  of  daily  language  activities.  Brainstorming  helps 
support  the  development  of: 

• oral  language  through  discussion 

• semantic  background  knowledge  by  sharing  ideas  with  others 

• vocabulary  expansion 

• divergent  thinking 

Brainstorming  can  be  used: 

• to  generate  ideas  and  predictions  before,  during  and  after  reading 

• to  generate  ideas  before,  during  and  after  writing 

• to  generate  word  banks:  teach  spelling  and  phonics  through  context  of  the 
children’s  own  language. 


Brainstorming  Activities 

What's  My  Sound? 

Before  a brainstorming  activity,  select  a secret  sound  to  teach  the  children, 
e.g.,  “ing”,  “ar”,  short  “a".  During  brainstorming,  circle  any  word  given  by  the 
children  that  contains  that  sound.  At  the  end  of  the  brainstorming  session  the 
children  look  at  the  circled  words  to  try  and  find  the  “sound  of  the  day.’’  In  this 
way  you  begin  to  teach  sound-symbol  relationships  through  the  context  of  the 
children's  own  language. 


tyrannosaurus 


huge 


extinct 

In  this  instance  long  “e”  was  the  sound,  and  the  class  discovered  three  ways 
that  long  “e”  can  be  represented. 

As  more  sound/symbol  relationships  are  learned,  take  the  opportunity  in  the 
brainstorm  to  teach  more  spelling.  When  a child  gives  a response  you  might 
ask:  What  does  it  start  with?  What  sounds  do  we  hear  in  the  middle?  What 
sound  do  you  hear  at  the  end?  Can  you  think  of  another  combination  of  letters 
that  might  say  the  same  thing? 
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Brainstorming  Pocket  Chart  Activities 


Brainstorm  lists  can  be  hung  around  the  room  so  that  children  can  use  the 
words  and  ideas  freely.  Lists  can  also  be  cut  apart  for  use  in  a pocket  chart. 
Children  can  categorize  the  words  and  ideas  in  a pocket  chart.  Categories  can 
be  generated  through  discussion.  The  pocket  chart  can  also  be  used  as  a free 
time  centre  activity.  Children  can  play  in  pairs  or  small  groups. 


Cloze 

The  purpose  of  cloze  activities  is  to  help  students  use  all  three  cuing  systems 
to  predict  unknown  words  while  reading.  Prepare  a cloze  passage  by  deleting 
words  from  a text.  Words  selected  for  deletion  can  vary  depending  upon  the 
skill  or  cuing  systems  emphasized.  Use  process  talk  to  help  the  children 
understand  the  strategies  being  used  to  predict  the  unknown  word,  e.g.,  What 
would  make  sense  here?  Does  that  sound  right?  I read  past  the  missing  word 
and  figured  it  out  that  way. 

Types  of  Cloze 

• regularly  spaced  words  deleted  (e.g,  every  5th  word  deleted) 

• specific  parts  of  speech  deleted 

• specific  content  vocabulary  deleted 

• certain  phonic  sounds  deleted 
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Open-ended  Cloze  (for  use  with  brainstorming) 

The  boy  ran  down  the . 

The ran  down  the  path. 

(Teach:  “Read  the  whole  sentence”  before  predicting.) 

Limited  Cloze 

The  princess lived  in  a castle. 

(Context  clues  need  to  be  used  to  predict  meaningful  words.) 

Secretary  Game 

Cloze  activity  can  be  done  using  a big  book  and  the  sticky  notes  secretaries  use 
for  writing  messages.  Simply  cover  up  words  in  the  big  book  using  the  sticky 
notes.  Have  children  play  in  partners.  One  child  covers  up  the  words  and  the 
other  child  tries  to  read  and  predict  what  words  are  covered.  They  can  switch 
roles. 

The  overhead  can  also  be  used  to  do  the  same  activity  with  the  whole  class. 
Make  a transparency  of  the  text  and  use  sticky  notes  to  cover  selected  words. 
Do  the  activity  with  the  whole  class.  During  free  time  let  the  overhead  be  used 
as  a centre  and  have  children  play  in  pairs  or  small  groups. 

The  pocket  chart  can  also  be  used.  * Have  the  text  on  strips  or  word  cards. 
Words  can  be  removed  or  turned  over.  Children  can  work  in  pairs,  small  groups, 
or  you  can  lead  a whole  class  lesson. 


See  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Program,  Alberta  Education,  Student  Evaluation  Branch,  Edmonton: 
1 986,  pages  60,  1 85. 
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I Can  Read"  Folders 


The  purpose  of  the  "I  Can  Read"  folder  is  to  have  children  view  themselves  as 
successful  readers.  Inside  a folder  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  place 
material  that  the  child  is  familiar  with  and  can  read  independently.  Selections 
might  include  poems,  songs,  simple  predictable  books.  Pieces  are  continually 
added  to  the  folder  and  a list  is  maintained.  Children  read  from  this  folder  every 
day.  In  this  way  the  child  has  a successful  reading  experience  daily. 

Title  Date  Initial 


Minimal  Cues 

Secret  Message 

The  purpose  of  this  strategy  is  to  help  students  use  all  three  cuing  systems  in  a 
balanced,  integrated  fashion.  Minimal  cue  illustrates  the  reading  process  to  the 
child. 

There  are  various  types  of  minimal  cues.  When  starting  this  type  of  activity  in 
E.C.S.  and  Grade  One  the  simplest  form  should  be  used. 

• Some  words  or  letters  may  be  given  at  first 

Dear  Grade 

Today are  going  to  t I br y. 

• Mo  actual  words  or  letters  are  given 
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Prepare  a daily  secret  message  for  your  students  on  a chart,  chalkboard  or  an 
overhead.  For  beginning  E.C.S.  (Kindergarten)  students,  most  of  the  message  is 
left  intact  and  you  support  and  direct  the  reading.  As  children  become  more 
competent,  more  cues  are  removed.  Talk  to  the  children  about  the  cuing 
systems  they  are  using  to  decode  the  secret  message,  lending  support  to  the 
activity  and  guiding  the  reading  experience. 


Predicting  and  Inferring 

Comprehension  Through  Questioning 

The  purpose  of  this  strategy  is  get  students  to  utilize  prior  knowledge  (semantic 
cuing  system)  and  context  clues  to  increase  comprehension.  It  assists  students 
in  predicting  what  will  happen  next  in  a text,  and  in  making  beyond-text 
predictions. 

With  very  young  children  the  teacher  leads  the  reading  and  questioning  activity. 
Begin  by  showing  the  cover  of  the  book  and  asking  the  children  to  predict  what 
the  story  might  be  about.  Once  the  predictions  are  made,  begin  reading  the 
text,  interrupting  the  reading  throughout  to  ask  for  predictions.  Check  the 
predictions  as  you  go  on.  Children  should  give  the  reasoning  behind  their 
predictions.  This  allows  the  whole  class  to  learn  a variety  of  thinking  and 
problem-solving  strategies. 

Sample  Questions 

• What  might  the  story  be  about? 

• Who  do  you  think  might  be  in  the  story? 
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Where  do  you  think  it  might  take  place? 


• Do  you  think  the  setting  might  change? 

• What  do  you  think  the  name  of  the  story  has  to  do  with  the  story? 

• Why  do  you  think  this  character  did  this? 

• What  do  you  think  this  character  will  do  next? 

• Why  do  you  think  the  author  made  the  character  do  this? 

• How  will  the  author  use  this  information  later  on  in  the  story? 

• After  reading  the  first  part  of  the  story,  what  do  you  think  will  happen 
next? 

• How  do  you  think  the  story  will  end? 

Point  out  when  information  is  confirmed  by  reading  the  text.  Discuss  the 
predictions  given  by  the  children.  See  the  Diagnostic  Heading  Program,  pages 
34-39. 


Rebuilding  Stories 

Using  the  Pocket  Chart  or  Overhead 

The  purpose  of  rebuilding  stories  is  to  have  children  work  on  using  all  three 
cuing  systems  in  an  integrated  fashion  when  reading. 

Overhead 

Make  transparencies  of  familiar  stories  and  cut  the  sections  apart.  Place  one 
section  of  the  story  on  the  overhead  projector  and  have  the  class  read  it.  The 
class  discusses  whether  the  excerpt  happened  at  the  beginning,  middle  or  end 
of  the  story.  Place  it  at  the  top,  middle,  or  bottom  of  the  overhead  as  the  group 
has  decided.  Then  select  another  section  of  the  story  and  place  it  on  the 
overhead.  The  class  reads  and  discusses  the  section  in  relation  to  the  first  and 
to  the  whole  story.  Throughout  this  activity  teacher  and  children  should  use 
process  talk:  e.g.,  “I  knew  this  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  because  of  the 
words  Once  Upon  a Time.’’  Talk  about  the  strategies  used  to  arrive  at  the 
answer.  For  E.C.S.,  use  illustrations  from  the  stories  first.  Text  can  be  added 
when  appropriate.  The  overhead  can  be  used  during  centre  time.  Children  can 
work  in  groups  with  one  child  leading  as  "teacher."  Have  children  switch  roles. 

Pocket  Chart 

Store  strips  or  sections  of  stories  in  brown  envelopes.  Photocopy  the  title  page 
or  cover  of  the  story  and  place  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  so  it  is  clearly 
visible  to  children.  The  story  can  then  be  selected  independently  during  centre 
time  for  pocket  chart  play. 
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Write  out  a familiar  story  or  poem  on  sentence  strips  or  word  cards.  With  your 
assistance  the  class  rebuilds  the  selection  into  the  pocket  chart.  Use  process 
talk  to  help  children  understand  the  cuing  systems  used:  e.g.,  I was  looking 
for  the  word  ‘buckle’  so  I looked  for  a word  with  B and  L.”  Both  teacher  and 
students  can  talk  about  the  strategies  used  to  arrive  at  the  answer.  Once  the 
selection  is  rebuilt  many  games  can  be  played  with  the  whole  group,  small 
groups,  pairs  and  individually. 

• take  out  words— reread  to  find  missing  word;  teach;  read  the  whole  line  to 
use  context  clues 

• take  word  cards  out  and  distribute  them  to  the  children;  have  them  replace 
them 

• mix  cards  up  and  have  children  reorganize  them  into  proper  sequence 

• use  pictures  only;  add  word  cards  when  ready 

• work  on  specific  vocabulary  and  phonics;  for  example,  take  out  action 
words  only,  short  “a”  words  only. 


Shared  Reading  Activities 

Shared  reading  should  be  a part  of  daily  language  activities.  Various  shared 
reading  strategies  allow  children  to  experience  some  measure  of  success  in 
their  first  experiences  with  reading.  Children  are  supported  in  their  reading  by 
the  whole  group.  Shared  reading  can  be  done  either  in  small  or  large  groups 
with  the  teacher  acting  as  director.  The  selection  is  rehearsed  many  times 
before  it  is  performed  for  an  audience  (if  the  class  or  group  chooses  to  do  so). 

The  teacher  should  select  material  that  allows  the  children  to  use  all  three  cuing 
systems  in  an  integrated  fashion.  Provide  literature  with  repeated  syntactic 
patterns,  strong  rhythm  and  beat,  so  that  it  helps  carry  the  reader  along.  Once 
the  selection  has  been  learned  children  can  add  actions  such  as  claps,  snaps, 
stamps.  Rhythm  instruments  can  also  be  added.  Teacher  or  student  can  track 
the  print  for  the  entire  class  as  it  is  being  rehearsed.  The  selection  can  be 
printed  out  on  strips  of  paper  and  placed  in  the  pocket  chart.  Once  the 
selection  has  been  learned  children  can  reconstruct  the  selection  independently 
in  the  pocket  chart. 

Vary  the  style  of  shared  reading  experiences: 

• whole  group 

• small  group 

• round — as  in  "Row  Row  Row  Your  Boat’’ 

• cumulative  reading — one  student  reads  first,  two  read  the  second  line, 
three  the  third  and  so  on.  Rhythm  instruments,  or  sound  effects  can  be 
added  in  the  same  way. 

• voice  patterns — soft/loud,  loud/whisper,  slow/fast,  calm/nervous 

• action  poems — freeze  positions,  show  action  when  word  is  said 

• undercurrent  (Ostinato)— one  group  repeats  the  same  phrase  or  word  for 
the  entire  selection.  The  undercurrent  may  vary  its  volume  during  certain 
parts  of  the  selection  to  give  more  emphasis. 
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choral  dramatization — place  students  in  roles  during  choral  speech  to 
dramatize  selection.  Use  sound  and  movement.  Part  of  the  group  can  read 
lines,  part  can  perform,  or  a combination  of  both. 


Story  Circle 

The  purpose  of  story  circle  is  to  generate  oral  retelling  of  familiar  stories.  As 
children  have  greater  exposure  to  literature,  story  circle  can  be  used  to 
generate  original  stories.  It  is  used  to  establish  story  beginning,  endings, 
problems,  cause  and  effect,  etc. 

Take  a small  group  of  children  and  sit  with  them  in  a circle.  Each  child  is  given  a 
puppet.  Either  you  or  a volunteer  begins  telling  the  story  with  the  puppet.  At 
any  time  the  storyteller  may  clap  hands  or  give  an  other  audible  cue  such  as 
shake  a tambourine  and  point  to  a child  in  the  circle  to  continue  the  story.  That 
child  continues  the  story  until  the  cue  is  given  again.  Story  circle  continues 
until  the  story  is  completed. 

Initially  children  will  need  assistance  in  creating  their  stories.  Begin  with 
retellings  of  familiar  stories,  and  move  slowly  into  generating  new  stories. 

Follow-up  Activities 

• Illustrate  beginning,  middle,  ending  of  story 

• Rewrite  story  with  the  assistance  of  an  older  student 

• Peek-A-Boo  Story  Element  Grid 

Story  Element  Grids 

The  purpose  of  story  element  grids  is  to  help  students  comprehend  story 
sequence  and  to  recognize  story  elements.  Various  kinds  of  story  grids  can  be 
used  depending  on  the  level  of  the  students.  Teachers  prepare  an  appropriate 
chart  on  the  chalkboard,  chart  or  overhead,  then  read  the  story  aloud.  Lead  a 
discussion  about  the  story  and  fill  in  the  elements.  After  many  teacher-led 
experiences,  students  can  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups  to  fill  in  the  story  grid. 
These  can  be  shared  and  compared  in  whole  group  discussions.  See  Diagnostic 
Reading  Program,  pages  40  - 41 . 
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Types  of  Story  Element  Grids 


Story  Grammar  #1 

Children  draw  the  pictures  of  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a 
story 


Beginning 


Middle 


Ending 


Extended 

Story  Grammar  #1 


Beginning  - When 
Who  _ 


Middle  - Problem 


Ending 


Peek-a-Boo 
Story  Grammar  #1 

Children  draw  their  picture  of  the 
beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a 
story  and  then  centre  their  writing 
around  their  pictures  and  include 
it  in  the  inside  flap. 


Submitted  by  Charolette  Player 
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Story  Grammar  #2 

Setting 

Beginning 

Reaction 

Attempt 

Outcome 

Ending 

Other  Activities  with  Story  Element  Grids 

1 . Blank  grids  can  be  kept  in  the  writing  centre  so  that  students  can  use  them 
to  help  plan  their  writing. 

2.  Use  a blank  grid  on  an  overhead  and  make  a class  story  (see  page  40, 
Diagnostic  Reading  Program). 
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3.  Three-Way  Peek-A-Boo  grid.  In  groups  of  three,  children  write  a story.  The 
first  student  writes  and  illustrates  a beginning  of  a story  and  passes  it  on 
to  the  second  person.  The  second  person  reads  the  beginning,  writes  and 
illustrates  the  middle  of  the  story,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  third  member  of 
the  group.  The  third  person  reads  the  story,  and  writes  and  illustrates  the 
ending  of  the  story. 

4.  Fill  in  a story  element  grid  after  a story  circle  activity. 


Story  Grammar  #3 

Beginning 

Title 

When 

Where 

Who 

Middle 

Problem 

Plan 

Ending 

Solution 

End 
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Venn  Diagramming 


The  purpose  of  this  strategy  is  to  help  students  discuss  and  compare  story 
elements  such  as  characters  in  the  same  story,  characters  in  two  different 
stories,  two  different  versions  of  a story. 

Lead  the  discussion  after  the  selections  have  been  read.  Place  a Venn  diagram 
on  a chart,  chalkboard,  or  overhead  and  compare  the  two  story  elements.  As 
information  is  given  by  students  fill  it  in  to  the  appropriate  side.  When  there  are 
similarities  between  the  two  elements,  the  information  is  put  into  the 
intersecting  area. 


Elizabeth 


Other  Princesses 


The  Paper  Bag  Princess  by  Robert  Munsch 


Submitted  by  Charlotte  Player 
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Writing  Stages  and 
Strategies 


Understanding  How  Children  Learn  Language 

Long  before  they  come  to  school  children  leave  written  marks.  We  need  to  help 
children  break  the  code  of  written  language  by  using  the  same  strategies 
parents  used  to  teach  their  children  to  break  the  code  of  spoken  language.  How 
do  children  learn  to  speak? 

• By  being  exposed  to  language— lots  of  it— always  context  specific. 

• By  being  allowed  to  experiment  and  hypothesize.  Through  successive 
approximations,  oral  language  comes  closer  to  standard  English.  The  first 
attempts  are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  praised  and  valued.  Children  learn 
that  the  purpose  of  language  is  to  generate  meaning. 

• By  being  provided  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to  practise.  As  children 
practise,  the  approximations  get  closer  and  closer  to  standard  form.  There 
is  an  inherent  trust  that  children  will  become  efficient,  capable  users  of  oral 
language  by  experience,  over  time. 

• By  receiving,  intuitively  and  constantly,  a lot  of  support  and  feedback — 
modelling,  not  necessarily  correction. 

When  teaching  children  to  write  we  need  to  follow  the  same  kinds  of  strategies 
that  proved  so  successful  in  their  learning  of  spoken  language.  We  need  to 
allow  children  to  learn  written  language  by  using  it.  Children  will  follow 
predictable  stages  of  development  and  move  through  stages  of  closer 
approximations  to  standard  written  forms.  When  children  have  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  print  they  perceive  themselves  as  writers,  therefore  they  are 
ready  to  learn  more  conventions. 

Children  can  write  sooner  than  we  thought  possible 


Understanding  the  Writing  Process 

1 . It  doesn’t  come  out  right  the  first  time. 

2.  Writing  involves  different  skill  areas: 

• content— ideas  are  most  important  at  the  early  stages 

• form — vocabulary,  grammar 

• conventions  of  print— printing,  spelling,  punctuation 

3.  It  is  neither  productive  nor  necessary  for  a writer  to  focus  on  all  these  skills 
at  the  same  time. 
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4.  These  skills  involve  different  kinds  of  knowledge  and  levels  of  maturation. 

5.  Practice  makes  better.  Quantity  writing  makes  quality  writing;  techniques 
come  later. 

6.  Composing  and  transcribing  are  separate  skills  and  must  be  taught. 

7.  There  is  a strong  relationship  between  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
Language  instruction  should  be  integrated. 

8.  Children  must  understand  the  process  of  writing.  Use  process  talk  to 
demystify  writing. 


Developmental  Stages  of  Writing 

Children  pass  through  predictable  stages  of  growth  and  development  in  their 
writing.  Included  in  this  section  are  many  student  samples  representative  of 
these  stages.  Four  parameters  will  be  used  to  analyze  the  samples. 

• stages  of  developmental  spelling 

• directional  principles 

• language  level 

• message  quality 

Stages  of  Developmental  Spelling 

1 . Random  letters 

KTMPSM  (I  went  to  the  park  with  my  brother) 

2.  Uses  an  initial  consonant  to  represent  each  word 
IRMB  YRIN  (I  read  my  book.  You  are  nice) 

3.  Uses  an  initial  and  final  consonant  to  represent  each  word 

I hd  fn  ws  po  tm  BGT  HR  (I  had  fun.  Once  upon  a time  a bear  got  hurt.) 

4.  Uses  vowel  markers  with  the  consonants  to  represent  medial  sounds 
I see  supin  fat  en  it  is  fune  (I  see  something  fat  and  it  is  funny) 

5.  Represents  all  syllables 

I say  a uoonucorn  she  was  byootuful. 

6.  Uses  some  correct  vowels 

7.  Approaches  standard  spelling 

In  order  to  become  capable  spellers,  children  need  to  pass  through  each  of 
these  stages.  They  will  learn  to  spell  through  approximating  and  inventing  the 
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spelling  of  words.  This  parallels  the  way  they  learned  to  speak.  Children  will 
gradually  come  closer  and  closer  to  standard  spelling  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
practise.  Spelling  instruction  should  help  the  child  move  from  one  stage  to  the 
next  developmental  stage.  For  example,  have  the  child  who  is  spelling  using 
initial  and  final  consonants  focus  on  medial  sounds.  Children  learn  standard 
spelling  easiest  at  the  final  stage  of  development.  Attempts  to  have  them 
memorize  spellings  before  this  may  make  the  task  more  difficult.  It  may  also 
create  anxiety  and  reluctance  to  write. 


Directional  Principles 

1 . Has  no  directional  pattern  awareness — marks  at  random 


2.  Uses  one  directional  pattern— top  to  bottom  or  left  to  right 
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3.  Sometimes  reverses  directional  pattern 


J Acrrt  u ip!V\ 

V'sHi.  £t_  cWtlor" 


4.  Uses  correct  directional  pattern 


5.  Uses  correct  directional  pattern  and  spaces  between  words 


uf  o]cb<5  yrQ  U'  .•  like 

X.  liTce  O cof 

Thein^c  -So  fcp 

By 

By  3o<m  / £ 

~%e 

Sc-J 

By 

By  /l  my 

CtO, 

S'  cx/77  i e 

Mar/ 

O^c/  Kelliy.  scry  ? 

Ae///e 

QxkTJ 
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6.  Writes  consistently  with  correct  arrangement  of  print  and  proper  spacing. 


Once  a 

TifYlQ  Jhe/'e  4 /ec/ 


O Sirl 

mmecj 

\<ct  1 / e she 

loYPcJ 

ts+cC  QVjc/ 

l ~h  Scun 

V«ol3  hc.r 

tiorn 

^>fih  Jay  / d 

Wo&  cJ~ 

did  no / 

A7<?  P-V  vJuJ 

/b  CjtJ 

(samples  4,5,6  are  the  same  Grade  One  student:  Sept. /Nov. /Mar.) 

Language  Level 

1 . Prints  letters  only 
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2.  Prints  any  recognizable  word 


3.  Prints  meaningful  groups  of  two  or  more  words 
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5.  Writes  a sequenced  piece  with  two  or  more  sentences 


O.c.16 

X nnadc.  soXdowe 
ornQmenis  justice 
pve  Xd.  yowr  super. 

6.  Writes  a story  with  two  or  more  themes  (paragraphs) 


r w be  ffi  fo  \\)6 

f/?e  fa  ml II y v^beht 

devils'!-  C(W)r<?sse 

io  o colled 

;ct  nJ  ilney  pujied 

The,  hr^-boUGe  art 

.my ....  mib  cu f~)  c 0 o 

i he.  end  o-f  ihe 

Toffbiy  fry  caffe 

Tf  VY4iG  QCCiry  a,7d 

crib  book  ffry  bcx  ih 

-^LMVay  T l'i/<c?d  (fib 

! a/li  fbfi  n,e  Sfy 

be  si*  He  MstfS  c\  fry 

. ly  // ' / o if/  j / / y • l/cffl 

C^eecber  af/d  4 cube 

and  on  Wofisbay 

yester  day  /He 

(Samples  3-6,  same  student,  a girl,  Grade  One,  age  6 years  2 months) 
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Message  Qualilty 

1 .  Understands  that  symbols  represent  ideas— uses  marks-letters 


^b.4* 


kk 


O-. 


ikJL ^gis 


^ Ms Hs^j 


f p kon 


•e.  n ex  rn 


b-ers) 


2.  Understands  that  print  conveys  meaning — reads  back 

3.  Copies  a message  and  understands  what  it  means 
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5.  Can  write  own  ideas  and  experiences 


6.  Writes  sequenced  pieces 

( From  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  Impressions  Evaluation  Masters) 


Writing  Samples 

E.C. S./Kindergarten 

At  the  E.C.S.  level  there  is  a range  of  growth  and  development  in  children's 
understanding  of  written  language.  These  two  samples  came  from  the  same 
classroom  in  May  of  the  school  year. 


) j 

Qo'iOeiflTcJps 

It  is  important  that  teachers  accept  this  wide  range  of  development.  Equally 
important  is  understanding  the  stages  of  development  so  that  appropriate 
follow-up  teaching  strategies  and  activities  can  be  planned. 

It  is  typical  in  kindergarten  to  see  most  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
developing  their  story  line  through  pictures  rather  than  written  language.  They 
will  choose  to  bypass  print  and  convey  meaning  through  their  pictures,  many 
for  most  of  the  year. 
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There  is  often  more  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  picture.  Have  the  child  focus  on 
the  content  and  relate  a story  or  sequence  of  events  contained  within  the 
picture.  At  this  point  you  can  use  scribing  and/or  labelling  to  attach  print  to  the 
experience.  Many  children  will  continue  to  draw  to  record  their  experiences. 
Teachers  must  provide  time,  material  and  the  structure  to  encourage  continued 
growth  along  the  writing  continuum.  In  daily  activities,  include  purposeful 
writing  such  as  invitations,  letters  and  scratch  pads  for  messages.  The  room 
should  be  labelled  so  that  the  child  has  many  models  of  print  available. 

Many  children  use  drawing  as  a supportive  framework  for  their  first  adventures 
into  writing.  The  picture  becomes  a scaffold  from  which  the  piece  of  writing  can 
be  constructed. 


A child  will  typically  draw  a picture,  and  most  of  the  meaning  will  be  carried  by 
the  picture.  As  the  child  begins  to  attach  print  symbols  to  the  drawing  the 
picture  serves  as  a check.  In  this  sample,  the  child  attaches  the  word 
“monkey"  by  looking  at  the  picture  and  then  recording  the  print  label.  During 
this  stage  of  development  you  will  often  hear  children  verbalizing  as  they  are 
drawing.  This  can  provide  story  rehearsal  that  will  later  come  out  as  print.  In 
Grade  One,  drawing  will  still  be  an  important  supportive  technique  for  the 
writing  process.  Action  will  enter  the  drawing,  and  action  lines  and  speech 
balloons  will  appear.  When  the  child  writes  the  story  much  of  the  narrative  and 
story  line  is  embedded  in  the  picture.  It  serves  as  a supportive  framework  from 
which  the  writer  can  work. 
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Growth  can  happen  very  quickly  in  the  E.C.S.  year.  Through  daily  modelling  by 
the  teacher,  children  soon  recognize  that  writing  involves  particular  kinds  of 
marks.  Children  will  move  from: 


1 . wiggly  lines 
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2.  to  rows  of  shapes  and  triangles 
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4.  to  letters  they  find  in  environmental  print 


(Samples  from  one  student:  May,  E.C.S.;  Sept./Oct. /Nov.,  Grade  One) 

Eventually  children  realize  that  the  choice  of  letter  depends  on  the  sound  it 
represents.  They  begin  to  develop  a repertoire  of  sight  words,  and  then 
invented,  developmental  spelling  occurs. 

When  children  first  link  to  print  there  may  be  no  understanding  of 
correspondence  between  words  and  print.  When  asked  to  read  their  story, 
children  at  this  stage  will  typically  ignore  the  marks  and  look  up  at  the  teacher. 
They  will  tell  a long  story  when  only  a few  letters  exist.  They  may  start  off 
using  letters  but  will  switch  to  illegible  marks  to  keep  the  writing  flowing  as  fast 
as  their  thoughts. 


In  time  this  will  change  and  the  child  will  go  through  a stage  in  which  every 
mark  represents  one  syllable  or  word.  Eventually  the  length  of  the  text  will 
correspond  to  the  length  of  the  story. 
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Teachers  need  to  respond  to  the  child  so  that  they  learn  that  their  marks  have 
permanency  and  the  power  to  convey  meaning.  The  teacher  can  ask  questions 
about  the  content,  as  well  as:  can  you  read  it  to  me?  can  you  share  it  with  the 
class? 

By  the  end  of  E.C. S./Kindergarten  there  will  be  a wide  range  of  development, 
understanding  and  ability  as  the  children  enter  their  Grade  One  year. 

Grade  One  Student  Samples 
Sample  One:  Girl,  age  5 years  7 months 
October 

• writes  meaningful  groups  of  two  or  more  words 

• writes  simple  sentences  using  developmental  spelling 

• spells  using  initial,  medial,  and  final  consonants 

• vowels  are  appearing 

• left-to-right  directionality  established 
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November 

• writing  meaningful  groups  of  two  or  more  sentences 

• left-to-right  directionality  firmly  established 

• developmental  spelling— represents  all  syllables 

• has  developed  a store  of  sight  words 

• understands  the  concept  of  a word— is  spacing  consistently 

• transferring  language  arts  concepts  from  teacher’s  lessons 


December 

• writes  meaningful  groups  of  four  or  more  sentences 

• consistently  spacing  between  words 

• more  consistent  use  of  upper  and  lower  case  letters 

• dialogue  appears 

January 

• punctuation  appears 

• story  writing  appears  and  may  continue  over  several  days 

• sequenced  pieces  are  longer  in  length 

• spelling  is  approaching  standard  forms 

• vowels  and  vowel  combinations  are  more  accurate 
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—!onc  I Plaia 

-o^nd  •fia.-bifl 

plfryd  an  j~  hehh 
Jnl We  fad 
-W  XoOY 

gfffog~  ~ho — fio>y 

•j^n  al  yfvfi 

SrEE  Jl  hop 

jrjv  __pa qjw  ck ncK  fjo^J 

February — April 

• punctuation  used  consistently 

• vocabulary  advanced  and  spelling  attempts  approaching  standard  form 

• writes  story  with  good  sense  of  story  structure 

• is  beginning  to  self-edit  at  a very  beginning  level 


The  hoy  let  me 

£ocer i Ls fanny  . 

p Wy  socer  hoJc\y. 

T h k to  run  thou* 

B was  V ft?  1 

& prdl~y  \rihy  ■ 

we  (jdt  V they 

2 of  I-  \rS-e  Gird? 

going  To  Trie  fa 

d o ypLA  hk -e  ViAn  '/i 

Tor  the  it  petrix 

gel  monz  ah 

center  and  the 

on  the 

Eaden ApwWq  s 

I tin  c — 

\ooir  day.  YoU 

May — June 

• is  able  to  write  what  she  wants  to  say 

• uses  more  complex  sentence  forms 

• some  advanced  punctuation 

• uses  a variety  of  sentences 

• has  an  extensive  sight  word  vocabulary 
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A boy  m 

T om  bine 

onJ  you  deter  v/ad) 

out,  X Can  W/&I T Oft! 

i s oticl  T o\rr> 

Ije  h-eri 

shouf.  Ten.  riiO 

rriy  "fee  1 mo/& 

T Car  ~J fly  SO  y<?<^ \ 

/ 

(xlot*  I do  nod 

Oov  bis  nc\/iP<=*' 

beber  \JOtb  oui 
huf  in  March 
X the  \^orst 

an  bok  > out  i&u 
try  mike  fhe  Fod 

Sample  Two:  Boy , age  6 years  9 months 


September — October 

• left-to-right  directionality  established 

• spacing  between  words  inconsistent 

• developmental  spelling  at  the  initial/final  consonants  level 

• some  vowels  and  medial  sounds  appearing,  but  inconsistent 

• length  is  limited 

• is  able  to  read  back  own  writing 

• duplicating  environmental  print 


j'j  5V- 


November — December 

• can  write  from  an  internalized  pattern  or  from  brainstorming  but  does  not 
need  to  rely  on  them 

• left-to-right  progression  is  firmly  established 

• spacing  between  words  is  more  firmly  established 

• is  able  to  write  using  initial,  final  and  medial  sounds 
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• vowels  and  vowel  combinations  are  appearing 

• can  write  a group  of  two  or  more  sentences 


January — February 

• pieces  are  becoming  longer  in  length 

• evidence  of  language  arts  instruction  appearing 

• sequenced  pieces  of  several  sentences  appearing 

• can  still  produce  patterned  pieces 

• simple  story  writing  appearing 

• substantial  sight  vocabulary  developed 

• punctuation  inconsistent 


March — May 

• writes  a variety  of  sentences 

• punctuation  is  becoming  more  consistent 

• can  write  a story  with  some  structure 


H i e I af  /^ic  dl S 


weary  mock  mack 
< Hack,  all  jesk  in 
back  black  Uckqk 
w\+h  silver  b'-chn& 
buUns  bahns  ap 
and  bo u.m  h£r 
bac  k back  bdlc-K 
she  <as*kV  her 
muc+beir  muck  her 
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• writes  more  on  personal  choice  rather  than  relying  on  patterns 

• spacing  and  left-to-right  progression  consistent 

• developmental  spelling  is  approaching  standard  form 

• written  work  is  carried  over  several  days 


vJoojf  is 

Brow  \A 

1 AV€5 

fc?  r i y\$ 

cund  £>orYie+im& 

o~  I(ojoKsa 

rv)XXjfl  ^Gnzdy 

v/hcjuf  is 

dher  0^1/ 

fking  +hca+  bets 

Ra+I 

I S 

X ctw)  cjlad  1 cc  mo 
\ajc4>  Xl&f  -inidr  . 
c x deepdeep  p'X 
Q/nd  df)©  It?  VJcuC 
coc^veln  rock  Wepe 

■foiling  and  cerfae 
dreraun  cje  +tfwg* 

~fo 

Ke.e/3  f ^f1  ^ ■ X 

Wonder  ^hcd  *ill  hntftn7 


Sample  Three:  Girl , Age  6 years  4 months 

September — October 

• copies  environmental  print 

• does  not  yet  understand  the  concept  of  a word 

• has  left-to-right  progression  but  no  spacing 

• random,  and  initial/final  consonant  spelling 

• relies  on  teacher  scribing 

• some  awareness  of  letter  sound  relationships 

• is  unable  to  read  back  own  writing 


Odt. 

ho  nu  ^ pf  61 

Va  \AI  iKhipcxw/  ko 
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November — December 

• left-to-right  directionality  more  firmly  established 

• is  attempting  to  space  between  words 

• combines  two  simple  sentences 

• initial,  final,  and  medial  vowels  in  spelling 

• vowels  and  vowel  combinations  are  appearing 

• relies  on  patterns 

• is  beginning  to  read  back  own  writing 


January — April 

• spacing  becomes  more  consistent 

• is  able  to  combine  two  or  more  sentences 

• some  sight  vocabulary  present 

• initial,  final,  medial  consonants — vowels  more  consistent 

• continues  to  rely  heavily  on  patterns  but  is  able  to  express  own  ideas 


K (I  "V  9 . \ IS  A ^ \ Gr 


tQ  ft]  y&o  i/'Lo  (\ 


Jan  ib 

X I'Ve  re 5e5  »+ 


Fed  7 


X so  \ u m ^ l a i pg 


\ hey  ro  u play 
X wd  s saA  o cah  camqrF 
|eh  me  p\qy  ) whape 
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May — June 

• can  combine  several  sentences 

• writes  simple  stories 

• spacing  is  consistent 

• spelling  is  approaching  standard  forms 

• punctuation  is  inconsistent 

• written  work  can  be  carried  over  several  days 

• variety  lacking  in  sentence  forms,  but  pieces  are  longer 


These  three  samples  show  a typical  range  of  development  that  one  would 
expect  to  see  in  a regular  Grade  One  program  over  the  course  of  the  year. 
Given  daily,  non-threatening  practice,  writing  will  develop  to  high  levels. 
Following  are  other  excerpts  showing  September  to  June  growth. 
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Sample:  Boy , Age  6 years  4 months 


September 


■finish  you/"  Work  toni gkf- 

O^tCig-g^/O  ftAT'A" 

1M  Pr  0 )€  c\ 

-f ' X 'oy-tir+cTifnj- 

^ boQ\ 

Vif  PO  Oft  -to  Tyrti 

f[n\c5Jr,  X rvno^e 

Xj 

•YO^tfOrio  Sooh'Vo 

w \Ar.  p \oy 

/ 

^svVen 

■X.  A ; I«lO 

! ^/T)/h()snP®  5^^' 

SsjwWVkiho  Re!)C 

Re/ 

ExJt+“  -o-f  (,1  ixy  • 

hwR/  a Qrm-l  ij-m. / 

Mf  .>  x>d  Wv 

Z con  i'  wad  fo  see  //>. 
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Sample:  Girl , Age  6 years  4 months 


September 


55 

X 

rn 

Q c\  A/  d 

\|/h^  ^e<1 
0vV  d (jjse't 
£ka  u m 


A y 

Y 0[y\ 


October  November 
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April 


r 

to  do 

f A a h Csnj 

be 

1 /Vou  / d 

nerer 

cough  h*. 

Then'  - 

oul 

{■he 

door  be 

wen 

A « On  i Hy 

Ae 

scke, 

rye  d along  the 

)p€0 

bush  o 

droip  ■ 

dr  <*  p. 

"l/V  A a 

r i 1 wen  _ 

f A<? 

hi"  5c,  J 

Tht?&'  no  r> 

Vf//  whdi 

esec 

it 

it  I 

hehe  r- 

J.C+. 

Oo  i < 

3f 

Oh~QHy 

4%h^  <eoi(igl)b 

re*  LLi.-bi 

Orfc-e  apotn 

a. " H^tne 

~dz  h>£/ze  Kras 

CL.  r<3  Is 

hi  hi.-  mcpnc-  J 

Th  Bador 

^ TheotJar  . 

Was  <? 

t'tfry  cl&uirer 

r>  b b>  f. 

Oh  e day 

J~  In  e a dors 

mom  tolled 

T reoJor 

\o  Cj0  prek 

Caro  riis 

in  A/i-e 

fo/S  J <3fcl  e n row 

kfe  Would  a / /ws 

In  er  e 

- ''/Vo  I 

not- 

5^,o/  fAe  fey. 

o A. 

■'  fio  ■ Said 

FAe^ol^r,  "Tf-'j  th  e 

Tox^ 

Thst-Tv  r I ojkfT 

$hcfp 

r$di  ya0\  fmllf 

of 

no  w'€ry  doty 

1 5 

\omcj  to  worry 

■a  bob'-. 

hn  Sail  d 

Theodor.  A low  Said 

f A® 

fox  le  is  <ja 

An 

or\  d.  boil 

Story  continues  for  1 6 pages,  fully  developed. 
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June 


Coc/e  ySZ& 

o>Xe 

a 

ioJ.ce- 

he  — zd-AT, 

X 

like  sc  h ool 

c/s 

Vcs- 

you/ 

Jo  y ofr 

l.-Jrc 

^ ar-r-nr  no 

Code 

_y_  ou  a 

X £.  on 

cJf.ce 

4_£  Uff 

si-Jl.d4.nl  1 

1 SQio 

.s/oim ZW. 

CidiAj  a 6de  0/) 

Oiy  oJay  home  hsl 

n{oJf-  X 

saW 

y o'-' 

on  d 

\cxxr 

hSrbtrsid 

when 

X 

^/oS  , 

& lay  mfl 

Writing  minimal  cues  for  teacher  to  complete. 
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Reading/Writing  Continuum 

by  Stephen  Leppard 


In  many  school  jurisdictions,  conference-like  reporting  sessions  with  parents  are 
now  firmly  established.  Many  educators  are  still  questioning  what  style  or 
format  these  meetings  should  take.  The  additional  question  of  what  curriculum 
content  to  cover  is  also  a concern.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement,  or 
perhaps  because  of  the  movement,  parents  are  requesting  more  curricular 
information  than  before. 

The  use  of  traditional  fill-in-the-blank  reporting  forms  to  accurately  report  the 
growth  of  a student  is  also  being  questioned.  Many  school  systems  are 
rejecting  this  style  of  reporting  for  it  neither  informs  the  parents  of  the 
particular  accomplishments  (or  difficulties)  incurred  during  the  learning  process, 
nor  relays  adequately  how  the  student  is  learning.  Students  also  find  this  style 
of  reporting  ineffective  in  communicating  about  their  willingness  to  learn. 

Many  schools  are  responding  to  this  need  for  more  accurate  assessments  by 
developing  written  (anecdotal  and  descriptive)  assessment  reporting  forms 
which  are  filled  out  with  comments  and  observations  made  by  the  teacher. 

While  this  format  is  pedagogically  agreeable  to  most  educators,  many  parents 
feel  that  their  needs  for  specific  curriculum  attainment  information  are  not 
being  met  by  the  teacher  comments.  These  anecdotal  reporting  forms  are  also 
extremely  labour  intensive  for  teaching  staff  with  25-30  students. 

The  problem  is  how  to  remain  accountable  to  parents,  administrators  and 
ultimately  to  the  students  themselves  while  still  informing  the  parents  and 
students  about  growth  or  difficulties  in  a positive  and  effective  manner. 

By  having  a Grade  One/Two  blend  I'm  fortunate  to  see  rapid  growth  with  my 
students  in  many  elements  of  the  curriculum.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  I 
share  a writing  and  reading  continuum  with  the  parents.  The  continuum  is  a 
collection  of  characteristics  and  observations  placed  in  a linear,  chronological 
manner. 

The  continuum  was  originally  designed  by  Jenelle  Mitchelle,  a language 
consultant  with  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  using  elements  from  the 
book  Reading,  Writing  and  Caring,  published  by  the  Whole  Language 
Consultants  Ltd.  of  Winnipeg  (1  984).  Mrs.  Mitchelle  took  the  reading  elements 
of  the  continuum  from  its  book  format  and  spread  it  evenly  over  four  sheets  of 
8 1/2x11  inch  paper  placed  end  to  end.  She  then  added  the  writing 
observations  to  the  continuum.  Her  initial  work,  along  with  her  encouragement, 
was  my  motivation  to  expand  on  the  writing  continuum. 

Using  the  seven  stages  already  labeled  from  the  reading  continuum,  I added  to 
the  writing  continuum  using  characteristics  and  observations  from  my  own 
experience  and  reading  on  the  subject. 
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There  are  seven  stages  or  modes  of  learning  within  the  continuum  itself. 

Starting  at  the  far  right,  the  simplest  stage  is  described  in  observable 
behaviours.  The  stages  then  move  from  left  to  right  in  increasing  difficulty,  with 
each  new  stage  including  different  and  more  complex  behaviours.  In  the  Spring 
of  1 990  the  continuum  was  revised  to  include  additional  behaviours  (or  skills) 
in  both  reading  and  writing. 

A "personal  information"  section  regarding  the  student  and  time  table  were 
also  included  in  the  front  of  the  continuum. 

Using  the  continuum  as  a model,  I explain  to  parents  that  most  children  will 
progress  from  the  magical,  or  first  stage,  to  the  higher  skill  elements.  It  should 
be  noted  that  many  students  may  enter  the  school  setting  with  skills  that 
would  place  them  higher  on  the  continuum.  The  speed  and  depth  with  which 
they  master  the  skills  will  differ  according  to  the  individual  student,  but  most 
elements  will  be  experienced  by  most  students. 

I refer  to  the  continuum  at  each  conference  session  during  the  two  year  period  I 
teach  each  student.  I enter  the  conference  date  onto  the  title  page  and  fill  in 
the  box  with  a transparent  coloured  marking  pen.  During  the  conference  the 
recent  gains  and  achievements  of  the  student  are  highlighted  using  the  same 
coloured  marking  pen  and  commented  on.  The  parents,  students  and  I confer 
and  discuss  the  points  as  they  arise.  It  is  important  to  note  that  only  the 
elements  that  are  mastered  or  routinely  performed  with  consistent  results  are 
highlighted.  Over  a two  year  period,  the  continuum  begins  to  take  on  the 
quality  of  a growth  chart  in  reading  and  writing.  One  colour  signifies  a particular 
conference  date  and  ends  where  the  next  conference  colour  begins. 

Throughout  the  year  I also  measure  and  record  each  student’s  height.  The 
colour  used  to  record  the  most  recent  physical  growth  mark  should  correlate 
with  the  pen  used  on  the  continuum.  For  example,  if  I measure  physical  growth 
in  November  with  an  orange  pen,  then  the  pen  I use  at  the  first  conference  is 
orange.  That  way  children  can  look  back  on  their  physical  growth  and  compare 
it  to  their  accomplishments  in  reading  and  writing. 

When  a student  looks  at  the  growth  chart  and  sees  that  in  November  his/her 
height  was  marked  in  orange,  then  looks  at  the  continuum  and  also  sees  orange 
markings,  a powerful  connection  is  being  made.  Students  begin  to  understand 
that  learning,  and  particularly  in  this  case,  language  (writing  and  reading),  is  a 
natural  and  painless  process,  much  like  growing  taller. 

Parents  can  also  appreciate  the  importance  of  growth  in  language  arts  as  they 
observe  how  their  child  has  grown  to  master  more  elements  of  the  curriculum. 
They  may  also  become  better  observers,  and  therefore  assist  the  teacher,  if 
they  know  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  expect  next  in  the  home  environment. 

Another  advantage  of  using  this  continuum  to  plot  the  growth  of  each  child  is 
that  it  allows  me  the  opportunity  to  use  the  comments  in  my  anecdotal  report 
cards. 

At  the  completion  of  a student’s  time  with  me,  at  the  end  of  Grade  Two,  the 
partially  completed  continuum  is  neatly  folded  into  his/her  student  profile 
binder  and  passed  to  the  next  year’s  teacher.  In  a glance  another  teacher  can 
assess  the  student’s  place  in  the  language  curriculum  and  begin  observing  skills 
that  have  not  been  mastered. 
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I have  experienced  a great  deal  of  success  using  the  continuum  to  chart  the 
progress  of  my  students.  Parents  appreciate  it  because  it  addresses  their 
concerns  for  specific  curricular  expectations  and  provides  them  with  an 
overview  of  the  complete  curriculum  and  how  their  child  is  progressing.  The 
students  enjoy  seeing  the  results  of  their  growth  visually  displayed  in  a 
colourful  and  meaningful  way.  Other  teachers  have  commented  on  the 
continuum’s  ease  of  use  and  the  way  it  tracks  and  reports  growth. 

The  continuum  was  conceived,  designed  and  developed  to  be  used  as  a tool  for 
both  the  assessment  and  reporting  of  curricular  achievements,  so  the  two  can 
be  closely  and  effectively  linked  together  in  one  concise  package. 
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Reading/Writing  Continuum 

(revised  Spring  1990  by  Stephen  Leppard) 


Student  Name 


Teacher 


Name  of  School 


Start  Date 


Reporting  Periods 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Completion  Date 
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A.  Pre-Independent  Reading  Stages 

1 . Magical  Stage 

• Displays  an  interest  in  handling  books. 

• Sees  the  construction  of  meaning  as  magical  or  exterior  to  the  print 
and  imposed  by  others. 

• Listens  to  print  read  to  him  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

• Will  play  with  letters  or  words. 

• Begins  to  notice  print  in  environmental  context  (signs,  labels). 

• May  mishandle  books  - observe  them  upside  down,  damage  them  due 
to  misunderstanding  the  purposes  of  books. 

• Likes  to  “name"  the  pictures  found  in  books,  e.g.,  “Lion",  “rabbit" 


A.  Pre-Independent  Writing  Stages 

1 . Magical  Stage 

• Displays  a desire  to  communicate  in  written  form. 

• Watches  others  as  they  engage  in  writing  activities. 

• Displays  an  interest  in  drawing,  doodling,  scribbling  in  separate  distinct 
characters. 

• Letters  may  appear  in  drawings. 

• Draws  maps,  pictures  and  diagrams  and  may  name  them. 

• May  retell  a story  modelling  a style/form  from  a favourite  author. 

• May  tell  original  story  using  a series  of  pictures. 

• Mo  awareness  of  letter  sounds  correspondence. 
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2.  Self-Concepting  Stage 

• Self-concepts  himself  as  a reader,  i.e.,  engages  in  reading-like  activities. 

• Tries  to  magically  impose  meaning  on  new  print. 

• “Reads"  or  reconstructs  content  of  familiar  storybooks. 

• Recognizes  his  name  and  some  other  words  in  high  environmental 
context  (signs,  labels). 

• Can  construct  story  meaning  from  pictorial  clues. 

• Can  not  pick  words  out  of  print  consistently. 

• Orally  fills  in  many  correct  responses  in  oral  cloze  reading. 

• Rhymes  words. 

• Increasing  control  over  non-visual  cueing  systems. 

• Gives  words  orally  that  begin  similarly. 

• Displays  increasing  degree  of  book  handling  knowledge. 

• Is  able  to  recall  key  words. 

• Begins  to  internalize  story  grammar,  i.e.,  knows  how  stories  go 
together,  i.e.,  "Once  upon  a time",  "They  lived  happily  ever  after." 


2.  Self-Concepting  Stage 

• Sees  self  as  a writer,  but  not  necessarily  as  an  author. 

• Can  copy  and  read  simple  patterns. 

• Writing  may  display  phonetic  influence,  e.g.,  wtbo  - Wally,  hr  - her. 

• Writes  simple  sentences  or  captions  that  follow  patterns. 

• All  patterns  and  captions  are  usually  based  on  material  that  has  been 
modelled  in  class  and  at  home. 

• Relies  heavily  on  teacher  or  adult  scribing. 

• Random  ordering  of  whatever  letters  he  may  recall  or  produce. 

• Written  words  are  usually  shorter  than  words  they  have  copied  from 
the  environment,  e.g.,  DRKT  - mother. 

• Some  awareness  of  letter-sound  correspondence. 

• Will  try  to  duplicate  environmental  print. 
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3.  Bridging  Stage 

• Can  write  and  read  back  his  own  writing. 

• Can  pick  out  individual  words  and  letters. 

• Can  read  familiar  books  or  poems  which  could  not  be  totally  repeated 
without  the  print. 

• Uses  picture  clues  to  supplement  the  print. 

• Words  read  in  one  context  may  not  be  read  in  another. 

• Increasing  control  over  visual  cueing  system. 

• Enjoys  chants  and  poems  chorally  read. 

• Can  match  or  pick  out  words  of  poems  or  chants  that  have  been 
internalized. 


3.  Bridging  Stage 

• Sees  self  as  an  author. 

• Can  write  and  read  back  his  own  writing. 

• Able  to  use  invented  spelling,  but  may  choose  not  to  (aware  of 
sound/symbol  relationships). 

• Can  write  from  an  internalized  pattern  or  from  brainstorming. 

• Can  self-select  words  to  use  in  pattern. 

• Writes  about  own  experiences. 

• May  continue  to  use  standard  number  of  characters  while  writing,  e.g, 
KDRT  - bird,  DRTK  - donkey,  RTKD  - kitten. 

• Uses  standard  writing  conventions  (left  to  right,  top  to  bottom). 

• Primitive  concept  of  alphabetic  principles.  (Pre-phonetic). 

• Uses  letter  names  as  clues  to  spelling,  e.g.,  NHR  - nature. 
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B.  Independent  Reading  Stages 

1 . Take-off  Stage 

• Excitement  about  reading. 

• Wants  to  read  to  you  often. 

• Realizes  that  print  is  the  base  for  constructing  meaning. 

• Can  process  (read)  words  in  new  (alternate)  print  situations. 

• Aware  of  and  reads  aloud  much  environmental  print  (signs,  labels,  etc.) 

• Can  conserve  print  from  one  contextual  environment  to  another. 

• May  exhibit  temporary  tunnel  vision  (concentrates  on  words  and 
letters). 

• Oral  reading  may  be  word-centered  rather  than  meaning-centered. 

• Increasing  control  over  the  Reading  Process. 


B.  Individual  Writing  Stages 

1 . Take-off  Stage 

• Can  write  name. 

• Excitement  about  writing. 

• Wants  to  write  (stories,  lists,  letters  or  ideas). 

• Need  not  rely  on  patterning. 

• Invented  (temporary)  spelling  becomes  closer  to  standard. 

• Writing  is  more  meaning-centered. 

• Can  pick  out  words  that  are  spelled  incorrectly. 

• Understands  that  each  letter  is  a representation  of  a sound  (phonetic 
understanding). 

• Use  of  characters  is  moving  closer  to  standard  form. 

• Sound  correspondence  more  complete. 

• Sound  features  of  words  are  represented  according  to  the  child’s 
hearing  and  articulation  (leads  to  omission  of  pre-consonant  nasal)  e.g., 
NUBRS  - numbers. 

• Realizes  that  print  can  conserve  a thought  statement  permanently. 
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2.  Independent  Reading 

• Characterized  by  comprehension  of  author’s  message  by  reader. 

• Reader’s  construction  of  meaning  relies  heavily  on  author’s  print  or 
implied  cues  (schema). 

• Desire  to  read  books  to  himself  for  pleasure. 

• Brings  her  own  experiences  (schemata)  to  the  print. 

• Reads  orally  with  meaning  and  expression. 

• Reads  in  word  meaning  clusters. 

• May  see  print  as  literal  truth.  What  the  print  says  is  right  (legalized). 

• Uses  visual  and  non-visual  cueing  systems  simultaneously  (cyclically). 

• Has  internalized  several  different  print  grammars,  e.g.,  Fairy  tales, 
general  problem-centered  stories,  simple  exposition. 


2.  Independent  Writing 

• Writes  stories  with  some  sense  of  story  structure. 

• Awareness  of  grammar  and  language  conventions. 

• Spelling  is  near  standard  OR  spelling  deteriorates  because  more 
complex  words  are  being  used. 

• Understands  that  vowels  are  included  in  every  word. 

• Understands  that  vowels  are  included  in  every  syllable. 

• Vowels  may  be  used  inappropriately,  e.g.,  MEAK  - make. 

• Developing  a sense  of  punctuation. 

• Developing  an  ability  and  desire  to  self-edit  some  corrections  (spelling, 
simple  sentence  structure). 

• Written  work  can  begin  to  be  carried  over,  or  continued,  the  next  day. 

• May  begin  to  understand  the  inconsistencies  within  the  English 
language. 
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3.  Advanced  Independent  Reading 

• Includes  all  independent  reading  skills. 

• Reads  more  complex  books. 

• Complex  stories  with  difficult  vocabulary  are  understood,  even  though 
specific  words  or  parts  of  the  story  are  not. 

• Oral  reading  may  become  somewhat  "word-centered”  as  more  difficult 
words  cause  problems;  advanced  use  of  cueing  systems  is  still 
developing. 


3.  Advanced  Independent  Writing 

• Able  to  write  what  he/she  wants  to  say. 

• Good  grasp  of  simple  forms. 

• Uses  more  complex  sentence  patterns. 

• Uses  variety  in  sentences. 

• Uses  editing  skills  that  have  been  taught  at  sentence  and  paragraph 
level. 

• Uses  more  conventions  of  writing  - quotation  marks,  capitals, 
punctuation. 

• Written  pieces  are  longer. 

• Most  familiar  words  are  spelled  correctly. 

• May  use  the  thesaurus  and  dictionary  to  research  and  broaden  written 
vocabulary. 
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4.  Skilled  Reader 


• Processes  material  further  and  further  removed  from  his  own 
experience. 

• Reading  content  and  vocabulary  become  a part  of  his  experience. 

• Can  use  a variety  of  print  forms  for  pleasure. 

• Can  discuss  several  aspects  of  a story. 

• Can  read  at  varying  and  appropriate  rates. 

• Can  make  inferences  from  print. 

• Challenges  the  validity  of  print  content. 

• Can  focus  on  or  utilize  the  appropriate  grammar  or  structuring  of 
varying  forms  of  print.  i.e.,  stories,  science  experiments,  menus, 
diagrams,  histories. 


“Reading  Stages”  from  Reading,  Writing  and  Caring,  by  Cochrane,  et  al.,  Whole  Language 
Consultants,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  1 984. 


4.  Skilled  Writer 

• Can  edit  sentence,  paragraph  and  whole  text. 

• May  need  to  distance  self  from  writing  to  absorb  materials. 

• Many  stories  may  be  started  and  filed  for  later  completion. 

• Writing  includes  all  styles:  (personal,  third  person  narrative,  poetry, 
fiction,  non-fiction  expository,  etc.) 

• All  familiar  words  are  spelled  correctly. 

• Regularly  uses  thesaurus  and  dictionary  while  writing. 


“Writing  Stages”  by  Stephen  Leppard  - E.P.S.B.  Teacher 

Based  on  Student  Writing  Samples  and  Descriptions,  E.P.S.B.,  1 989,  by  Jenelle  Mitchell  (E.P.S.B. 
Language  Consultant)  and  Dr.  Joyce  Edwards  ( University  of  Alberta,  E.P.S.B.),  1 989 
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LINK 


Tying  it 
Together 
with  Theme 
Planning 


Planning  is  the  teacher’s  tool  for 
putting  Program  Continuity  into 
action.  Effective  teaching  begins  with 
the  planning  process.  It  will  ensure 
smooth  transitions  from  grade  to 
grade,  subject  to  subject,  and  for 
students.  Link  4 is  a hands-on 
planning  activity.  It  contains  an 
overview  of  the  planning  process  as 
well  as  a wide  variety  of  actual 
teachers'  plans. 


room 


\ 


/ 
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Planning  for  Integrated 
Instruction 


Why  Integrate? 

Integrated  Theme  Planning  can  help  students  to: 

• make  connections 

• develop  an  overall  framework  into  which  new  learning  can  be  incorporated 

• consolidate  learning  by  promoting  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  skills,  and 
attitudes  from  one  context  to  another 

• aid  in  the  development  of  their  own  learning  through  contributing  to  the 
planning  stage 

• become  more  involved  in  their  own  learning. 

Integrated  Theme  Planning  can  help  teachers: 

• save  time  and  make  the  curriculum  more  manageable 

• facilitate  a more  balanced  emphasis  on  the  whole  child 

• increase  opportunities  for  creativity,  autonomy,  and  flexibility  in  planning 
and  implementation 

• capitalize  on  local  resources,  including  own  resources 

• make  learning  more  enjoyable  and  increase  motivation  and  participation  by 
the  students 

• utilize  multi-levelling  and  flexible  groupings  when  all  students  are  working 
under  one  topic 


What  is  integration  as  it  relates  to  the 
curriculum  and  planning? 

Continuity  describes  a situation  where  elements  of  a child’s  learning  experience 
are  connected  and  related  in  meaningful  ways. 

Integration  refers  to  continuity  of  learning  experiences  during  a particular  period 
of  time. 

Therefore  curriclulm  integration  occurs  when  components  of  the  curriculum  at 
one  grade  or  level  are  connected  and  related  in  meaningful  ways. 

Two  requirements  must  be  met  for  successful  integration: 

1 . Content  integrity — the  strengths  of  the  individual  disciplines,  as  reflected  in 
the  program  of  studies  learning  outcomes,  must  be  maintained. 
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2.  Authenticity— the  connections  that  are  made  as  part  of  the  integrative 
process  must  be  sensible  and  significant— not  contrived.  It  is  crucial  that 
teachers  model  sound  reasoning  for  children.  If  we  relate  curriculum 
components  in  sensible  and  creative  ways  we  provide  a valuable  example 
for  our  students.  * 

How  do  teachers  plan  the  integration  of  curriculum?  Effective  planning  starts 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  curriculum  content  and  objectives  found  in  the  Alberta 
Education  Programs  of  Studies.  The  legitimate  learner  expections  of  each 
curriculum  area  should  be  addressed  in  the  planning  phase.  This  provides  an 
overview  before  starting  the  yearly  long-range  planning  process.  If  you  do  not 
have  all  of  the  current  Programs  of  Studies,  copies  must  be  secured  and  read 
before  the  planning  process  starts. 


Planning  for  Integrated  Instruction 

Step  1 

Objectives  and  timelines  are  filled  in  for  the  year  for  all  subject  areas/topics 
based  on  the  Programs  of  Studies.  Meaningful  connections  between  subjects 
are  anticipated  and  made  at  this  time.  Choice  of  themes  can  be  based  on 
teacher,  student,  and  local  community  interests. 

The  author’s  model  plans  follow  on  pages  113-11  8,  beginning  with  the 
overview  on  page  113. 

In  this  planning  system,  begin  with  the  choice  of  topics  across  the  top,  then 
first  add  the  language  arts  connections,  indicated  on  these  plans  with  pale  grey 
tone.  Then  fill  in  the  areas  where  meaningful  curriculum  connections  can  be 
made.  These  are  shown  as  medium  grey  tone,  black  with  white  reversed  type, 
and  black-bordered  areas.  These  correspond  to  Science-linked,  Math/Science- 
linked,  and  Social  Studies  linked  connections. 

The  author’s  long  range  plan  for  science,  with  cross-curriculum  connections 
indicated,  is  shown  on  page  1 1 5 to  demonstrate  planning  at  the  specific 
subject  level. 

Once  overall  timelines  and  objectives  are  filled  in  by  subject  area,  and 
meaningful  connections  have  been  established,  the  next  stage  of  the  planning 
process  can  proceed. 


Step  Two 

Based  on  the  specific  themes,  resources  including  series,  texts,  and  personal 
collections,  are  filled  in.  Remember  that  a particular  series  in  a subject  area 
does  not  drive  the  planning  process;  rather  it  is  the  Program  of  Studies  that 
does.  On  the  fold-out  plan  ‘Animal  Alphabets,”  page  1 1 7,  the  author  began  by 
filling  in  the  areas  of  pale  grey  tone  first,  to  show  the  connections  to  the 
curriculum  for  the  main  subject  area. 


•from  "Curriculum  Integration”,  S.  Maitson.  Curriculum  Design,  May  1989 


Program  Continuity 


1 1 1 


Step  Three 


Potential  learning  centres,  library  resources,  and  other  appropriate  materials  are 
listed  that  may  help  in  establishing  the  topic  of  study.  On  the  fold-out  plan 
these  are  indicated  by  the  black-bordered  areas. 


Step  Four 

Detailed  unit  plans  are  then  made  listing  specific  learning  objectives  for  the 
main  subject  from  the  Program  of  Studies  (on  the  fold-out  plan,  the  medium 
grey  area).  Learning  objectives  in  the  other  subject  areas  are  put  in  to  finish  the 
theme  plan  (black  with  white  type).  Step  four  requires  a lot  of  time 
brainstorming  potential  learning  activities  and  connections,  referring  to  the 
Program  of  Studies,  and  actually  putting  pen  to  paper.  Time  spent  in  this  part 
of  the  planning  process  helps  ensure  effective  planning  that  will  drive  the 
learning  process. 

Step  Five 

At  the  end  of  the  theme,  several  forms  of  evaluation  must  take  place. 

Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  strategies,  lessons,  sequencing  and 
integration  activities  you  planned.  Student  work  is  evaluated  during  and  at  the 
end  of  each  topic.  These  two  forms  of  evaluation  will  help  drive  future  planning. 
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Model  Plan 

Scope  and  Sequence  (Overview) — Grade  1 

Jane  Felling 


Month  Language  Arts  Science  SS/Health  Math 


September 

Nursery  Rhymes 

Poems 

All  About  Me 

Animals 

Understanding 

Myself 

Patterning 
Free  Exploration 

October 

Alphabet 
Scary  Things 

Night  Time 
(Nocturnal)  & 
Scary  Animals 

My  School 

Numeration 
0 to  10 

November 

Friends 

Animals 

People  Cooperate 

Addition/Subtraction 
to  7 

December 

Christmas/Winter 

Solids/Liquids 

Other  Canadian 
Families 

Addition/ 
Subtraction  to  9 

January 

Pets  & Favourite 
Things 

Dinosaurs 

/Temp* 

Geometry 

Time 

Calendar 

February 

Collections 

Living/Non-Living 

Numerals  to  1 00 
Place  Value 

March 

Spring 

Plants 

My  Family 

Addition/Subtraction 
to  12 

Graphing 

April 

Fairy  Tales 

Air/Space  for 
Things 

Measurement 

Temp./$ 

May 

Fantasy 

The  Planets 

Pattern  Counting 

June 

Crawly  Things 

Soil 

Review/Story 

Problems 

Math  Linked  with  Science 


J Science  Linked  with  Language  Arts 


^ S.S.  Linked  with  Language  Arts 


Language  Arts 


Program  Continuity 
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Model  Plan 

Scope  and  Sequence  (Language  Arts) — 
Grade  1 

Jane  Felling 


Month  Theme 


Sept. 

Nursery  Rhymes 
Poems 

Numbers 

Initial  cons, 
short  vowels 

printing  on 
interlined 

left  - right 

Begin  diaries 
U.S.S.R. 

Rhythm  Rhyme 
in  Language 

At  Home 
Reading 
Program 

Oct. 

Halloween 
Alphabet 
Scary  Things 

diagraph  th,  sh 

long  & short 
vowels 

non-print 

visuals 

orally  reads 
chart  stories 
poems 

context  clues 

sentence  frames 
increase  in 
complexity 

Nov. 

Friends 

ending  sounds 
yasa  vowels 

sequencing 
2-3  events 

detail  sequence 

pre-primer  sight 
vocabulary 

context  clues 

independent 
sentence  making 
simple  punctua- 
tion interlined 
scribbler 

Dec. 

Christmas  Bear 

medial  ending 
long  & short  & 
y vowels 

listens  to 
reports 

th,  sh,  ch, 
phonograms 

sentences 
paragraphs  on 
lines 

periods 

capitals 

? 

contextual  and 

syntactic 

clues 

Jan. 

Pets 

blends  digraphs 

animal  stories  & 

compound 

speaks  in  full 

copies 

simple  story 

Animals 

Poems 

dipthongs 

poems 

words 

sentences 

reports 

paragraphs 

making !,  ?, ., 
punctuates 
writes  a simple 
description 

Feb. 

Pets 

makes 

affixes,  y-ase,  & 

oral 

gives  & 

writes 

5W  as  a frame- 

Animals 

Poems 

predictions 

i vowels 
e vowel  rules 

comparisons 

opinions 

descriptions 

works 

instructions 

opinions  & 
descriptions 

work  for  story 
writing 

Mar. 

Spring 

5 W's 

instant  recogn. 
of  sight  words 

silent  “e”  rule 
phonograms 

reads  most 
things 

independently 

independent 
oral  speech 
selection 

rough  draft 
edit  good 
copy,  illustrates 

Apr. 

Easter 
Fairy  Tales 

distinguishes 
real  & make- 
believe 

writes  illustrates 
fairy  tales 

reads  2-3 

paragraphs 

independently 

narrates  a story 

writes  a detailed 
description 

expresses 
feelings  in 
written  form 

May 

Fairy  Tales 
Fantasy 

Review  all 
phonic  concepts 

Review  all 

structual 

analysis 

Review  context 
clues 

Silent  Reading 
5-10  min. 

Writes  Fantasy 

Sight  word  prep, 
for  test 
Expresses 
opinions/speaks 
in  full  sentences 

June 

Swamps 

Test  all  phonic 

Test  structual 

Test  context 

prints  on  narrow 

Creates  6-8  pg. 

Sight  Word  Test 

Crawly  Things 

concepts 

analysis 

clues 

interlined  sheets 

from  book 

Miscue  Test 
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Model  Plan 

Scope  and  Sequence  (Science) — Grade  1 

Jane  Felling 


Month  Theme 


Sept. 

Animals 

AW  #1 

need  food  & 
water 

need  to  have 
more  space 

communicate 

Farm  Animals 
work,  clothing 
pleasure 

Order 

AW  #5,  M 

What  is  the 
order 

Oct. 

Animals 

LA 

Night-time 

Animals 

indentifies 

nocturnal 

classify  by 
habits 

infer  why 

Scary  Animals 

Observe  & list 
characteristics, 
predict,  test 
evaluate 

Nov. 

Animals 

LA 

Zoo 

Jungle 

Farm 

Dec. 

Solids 

M,  AW  #9 

describing 

objects 

number,  size, 
shape,  colour 

Rough,  smooth 
Hard/soft 

Heavy/Light 

Hibernation 
Bears  adapting/ 
camouflaging 

LA 

Northern 

Animals 

adapting/ 

camouflaging 

LA 

Jan. 

Liquid 

AW#1D 

Water  to  Ice 

Ice  to  Water 

Properties  of 
Liquids 

The  Sea 

Feb. 

Dinosaurs 

Living/ 

Non-living 

Comparing  Size 
How  Big? 

Science  Fair 
Project  Work 

Science  Fair 
Project  Work 

Mar. 

Plants 

AW  #2 

Need  light 

Need  soil 

Need  water 

Need  space 

From  plants, 
cloth,  beauty, 
food,  objects 

From  plants 
cloth,  beauty, 
food,  objects 

Apr. 

Air 

AW  #11 

Where  is  Air 

What  air  does— 
push 

Properties  of  Air 

pressure 

Space 

The  Planets 

May 

Space  for 
Things 

AW  #4,  M 

Full  is  When 

Near  or  Far 

Is  There  Space? 

Space 

The  Planets 

June 

Soil 

AW#1,  12 

Air  & Water  in 
soil 

Kinds  of  soil 

What  do  plants 
& animals  get 
from  soil 

Plants  in  soil 

Animals  in  soil 

Snakes 
Insects 
Pond  Study 

AW  - Addison  Wesley 
LA  - Language  Arts 
1*1  - Math 
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Model  Plan 

Thematic  Unit  Plan 

Jane  Felling 


Theme:  Alphabets  - Jane  Felling 

Focus:  Animals  integrated  with  art/science  * Writing* 

Time/Grade:  Grade  1 - October 

Group  Considerations:  Theme  for  evaluating  and  extending  knowledge  of  our 
alphabet/sound/symbol  relationships 


Resources 


Prior  Skills/Content/Activities 


from  series 

• Alphabet  of  Sounds 

• Canadian  Alphabet 

• A Is  an  Apple  Pie 

• Alphabeast 

• The  ABC  Bunny 

• A Nonsense  Alphabet 

• Q Is  for  Duck 

• An  Animal  Alphabet 

• Pooh’s  Alphabet  Book 

• An  Animal  Alphabet 


Gr.  1 Introduction  to  sounds/manuscript  printing  introduction 
in  September. 


Objectives 

1 . Children  will  be  able  to  identify  sound/symbol 
relationships/initial  consonants/short  vowel  sounds 

2.  Children  will  be  able  to  print  all  26  letters. 


personal  resources 

• Animalia 

• A nimal  A djective  A Ip  ha  bet 

• The  Ultimate  Alphabet 

• Ape  in  a Cape 

• A northern  Alphabet 

• Action  Alphabet 

• Stencils 

• Cookie  Cutters 


□ main  subject  area  (L.A.) 

□ learning  objectives  in  main  subject 

| learning  objectives  in  other  subject  areas 
centres,  resources,  materials 


Listening 


1 . Retains  and  recalls  info  shared 
auditorially 

2.  Demonstrates  an  appreciation  of 
rhythm  in  language 

a.  Ape  in  a Cape 

b.  Animalia 

c.  A nonsense  Alphabet 

3.  Alphabet  Bingo 


Animal 

Alphabets 


Viewing 

Writing/Spelling 

Speaking 

• Animalia 

1 . Understands  manuscript  letter 

• Alphabet  of  Sounds 

• Ultimate  Alphabet 

forms  (cursive) 

• Canadian  Alphabet 

| • northern  Alphabet 

• Animal  Adjective  Alphabet 

1 . Views  a variety  of  visual  formats 

2.  Shows  an  understanding  of  non- 
print visuals 

3.  For  specific  illustrative  styles: 

a.  cartooning  - Animal  Adjective 
Alphabet 

b.  colour  - A northern  Alphabet 

c.  Detail  - Animalia,  Ultimate 
Alphabet 

Games 

• I Spy 

• Nature  Walk 

• Scavenger  Hunt 

• Alphabet  Dress  Up  Day 


2.  Creates  a patterned  alphabet  based 
on  Q Is  for  Duck  (can  choose  any 
overall  theme  - space,  dinosaurs, 
etc. 

3.  Creates  an  alphabet  book  based  on 
Alphabet  of  Sounds  using  any  other 
noisy  place,  e.g.,  fair,  circus,  etc. 

4.  Creates  an  alphabet  book  of  choice 


5.  Write  a factual  report/science, 
animal  of  choice 
* Library  Research 


6.  Identifies  letter  by  name  and  puts 
to  print/identifies  letter  by  sound 
and  puts  to  print. 


• An  Animal  Alphabet 

• Alphabeast 

1 . Uses  creative  dramatization  & 
dialogue 

2.  Recites  an  alphabet  in  choral 
speech  presentation 

3.  Presents  orally  science  project  c 
animal 

4.  Says  Alphabet 


Charades/Win  Lose  or  Draw 


1 . Produces  3 
books 


2.  Stencilling 
techniques 

3.  Appreciation: 
Ted  Harrison 
Mike  Wilkes 


4.  Making 
Masks 


Science 


1 . Search  & 
categorize 
animals  in 
Animalia 


3. 


Ways 

animals 

communicate 


Characteris- 
tics of 
animals 


4.  Nature  Walk 


Social 


i. 


Animal 
family 
groups- 
comparing 
responsibi- 
lity & roles 
to  our 
families 


2.  Class 

Telephone 

Book 


Math 


1 . Measuring 
animals 


2.  Categorizing 
animals  by 
size 


3.  Alphabet 
Math 


Phys  Ed 


Action  Alph\ 

• circuit 
introdu 

• body  si 


Model  Plan 

Thematic  Unit  Plan 


Theme: 

Focus: 

Time/Grade: 

Group  Considerations: 


Resources 

Prior  Skills/Content/Activities 

Objectives 

Listening 


Viewing 

Writing/Spelling 

Speaking 


Reading 


eaking 

Thinking  Skills 


Initiating  Activity 


Sequence 


Culminating  Activity 


Unit  Planning 


There  are  many  ways  to  make  unit  plans.  The  choice  of  planning  instrument  is  a 
personal  one.  Following  are  planning  tools  and  topic  plans  gathered  from 
teachers  across  the  province.  Blank  planning  masters  have  been  included  in  this 
section  for  copying  for  future  use. 


Sample  Plans 

Sample  1 : Lesley  Johnson,  Grade  One/Two  split  plans.  Pale  grey  areas 
indicate  language  arts  and  overall  topics.  Medium  grey  areas  show  integration 
of  science,  social  studies  and  health.  Compare  Grade  One  and  Two  for 
“program  continuity.” 

Sample  2:  Lyndel  Donald,  E.C.S. /Kindergarten  plans  organized  around  Key 
Literature.  Overview  page  and  sample  unit  plans  from  theme  “Don't  Be 
Scared”  are  shown. 

Sample  3:  Gudrun  Kolb  Thompson,  E.C.S.  plans.  Sample  language  arts, 
science,  and  math  activity,  followed  by  centre  overview  are  shown. 

Sample  4:  Diane  Daffin  /Marion  Kinney,  Fred  Seymour  School,  Grade  One 
Plans — Team  Teaching. 

Sample  5:  Joy  LaGrange/C.  Schmidt/J.  Stephenson/C.  Johnson,  Central 
School,  Red  Deer,  E.C. S./Grade  One  joint  theme. 

Sample  6:  Evelyn  Simm,  Grade  One  plans  showing  meaningful  connections 
and  research  process. 

Sample  7:  Joann  Hanson,  Grade  One/Two  plans.  A unit  planned  for  use  with 
their  Grade  Six  buddy  class. 
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Sample  1 

Long  Range  Plans  - Grade  1 
Lesley  Johnson 


Grade  1 

Harvest  Time 
Sept. 

Mystery 

Oct. 

Rocks 

Nov. 

Christmas 
Around  the 
World 

Dec. 

Body  and 
Mind 

Jan. 

Pets  and 
Animals 

Feb. 

Fort 

McMurray 

Mar. 

Under  the 
Sea 

Apr. 

Environment 

May 

Bugs 

June 

Language 

Fall/Apple 

Stories 

Halloween, 
Mystery,  Fairy/ 
Folk  Tales 

Dinosaur,  Fossils 
"Rock”  Stories 

Christmas 
Stories  and 
Poems 

"Me”  Food 
Nutrition 

Animal  Stories 

Community, 

home 

Fish,  pirates 

"World" 

Insect  Stories 

Journals  exploid 

Writing:  emergen 

inning,  middle,  en 

• library  skills  “newspaper”  • research 

-OLWUC.O  nave  ucg 

newspaper 

Math 

Sorting  and  One 
to  One 

Correspondence 

• sets 

• matching 

• equivalent 

• more/less 

Patterning,  No's 
to  1 0 

• before/ 

• after 

• greater/lesser 

• creating 
patterns 

• sets  (1-10) 

Measurement 

sequencing 

• comparing 

• length 

• estimating 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 
to  5 

• combining 
sets 

• separating 

• recording 

• number 
sentences 

Geometry 

• geometric 
solids 

• shapes 

• sorting/ 
manipulating 

Addition  and 
Subtraction 
to  10 

• combining/ 
recording 
sets  to  1 0 

• story 
problems 

• 3 addends 

Geometry  & 
Fractions 

• review 

• sides,  corners 

• symmetry 

• patterns 

Numbers  to  99 
grouping  by  4's, 
6 s,  10's 

• money 

• tens,  ones 

• counting  to 
100 

• recording  2 
digit  numbers! 

Measurement 

• telling  time: 
hour 

• length 

• graphing 

Addition 
Subtraction 
to  12 

• sets  to  1 2 

• story 
problems 

• review 

Science 

Blended  with 
Grade  2 Science 
Program 

Properties  of 
Objects 

• objects  can  be 
identified 
grouped  and 
ordered  on 
basis  of 
physical 
properties 

Properties  of 
Matter 

• matter  can  be 
classified  into 
3 distinct 
forms,  solids, 
liquids,  gases 

Earth,  Space, 

Time 

• events  may  be 
regular, 
irregular  in 
frequency  and 
order 

• some  events 
occur  in 
sequence  that 
have  varying 
time 

* Winter  Study 

• snow 

Living  Things 

♦ all  those 
things  which 
require  food, 
water,  grow  & 
reproduce 

• Pets 

Energy 
• sun  is 
identified  as 
the  primary 
source  of  the 
Earth's 
energy 
(Seeds) 

Plants  & 
Animals 

• are  living 
organisms 

• require  food, 
water  & air 
(Global 

Education  Kit) 

Social 

Studies 

Blended  with 
Grade  2 Social 
Studies  Program 

... 

My  School 

• the  school  and 
each  room  has 
a purpose 

• social  re- 
sponsibilities 

• schools  have 
rules 

• people 
cooperate 

• families  are 
similar 

• responsibilities 

• solve 
problems 

• responsibilities 
can  change 

Other  Canadian- 

Families 

• traditions 

• respect 

• Canada  is 
made  up  of 
people  with 
common 
traditions 

Family  Life/ 
Health 

Understanding- 

oneself 

• self-concept 

• values 

• feelings 

• personality 

Making 

Decisions 

Responsibility 

Understanding 

Others 

• culture 

• rights  of 
others 

• communication 

• peer  groups 

"Care  Kit” 

Art 

Elements  of  Art:- 

• Dot 

• Circle 

• Curve 

• Angle 

• Line 

"Craft-” 

D a ng 

Appreciation 

Computer 

Readiness  Skills- 

Writing  Stories  ~ 
using  a word 
processor 
program 
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L.A.  & overall  topics 


integration  of  Science/S. S. /health 
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Sample  1 

Long  Range  Plans  - Grade  2 
Lesley  Johnson 


Grade  2 

Harvest  Time 
Sept. 

Mystery 

Oct. 

Rocks 

Nov. 

Christmas 
Around  the 
World 

Dec. 

Body  and 
Mind 

Jan. 

Pets  and 
Animals 

Feb. 

Fort 

McMurray 

Mar. 

Under  the 
Sea 

Apr. 

Environment 

May 

Bugs 

June 

Language 

Fall/Apple 

Stories 

Halloween, 
Mystery,  Fairy/ 
Folk  Tales 

Dinosaur.  Fossil: 
Rock  Stories 

Christmas 
Stories  poems, 
winter 

Me,  Food, 
Hutrition 

Animal  Stories 

Community, 

Home 

Fish,  pirates 

World,  Hature 

Insects 

U,"6‘ 

Review  of  library  skills/newspaper  Research  Skills  making  full  use  of  the  library 

newspaper 

Math 

Sorting  and 

Patterning 

• sorting  rules 

• overlapping 
sets 

• patterns: 
creating 
translating 

Addition  & 
Subtraction 
to  10 

• review 

• missing 
addends 

• story 
problems 

Geometry 

• solids 

• faces,  edges, 
corners 

• graphing 

Humber  to  99 

• review  tens/ 

• ones 

• before,  after 
between 

• greatest,  least 

• ordinals 

Measurement, 
time,  hour, 

1/2  hour 

• sequence 

• length  cm.  m, 

• mass  kg. 

• volume  1 

Addition  & 
Subtraction 
to  f 8 

• 3 addends 

• buying/ 
making 
change 

• story 
problems 

Geometry  and 
Fractions 

• solids,  sides, 
corners 

• congruent 

• symmetry 

• 1/2,  1/4, 
1/3,  1/16 

numbers  to 
999 

• counting  and 
recording 

• representing 

• hundreds, 
tens,  ones 

• money 

Addition  and 
Subtraction  with 
2 digit  numbers 
• story 
problems 

Multiplication 
& Division 
Readiness 

• equal  groups 

• multiplying 

• dividing 

Science 

Blended  with  the 
Grade  1 Science 
Program 

Matter 
undergoes 
changes  when 
properties  such 
as  size,  shape 
and  state 
change 

“Dinosaur 

Study" 

Order  and  Time11 

» some  changes 
such  as 
freezing  and 
melting  are 
reversible 
• rusting/ 
rotting  are 
not 

from  Animals 

• food 

• move 

• reaction  to 
stimuli 

Energy 
• heat,  light 
sound  and 
electricity  are 
commonly 
recognized 
forms  of 
energy 
“Seeds” 

Environment 

• includes  all 
of  our 

surroundings 

• humans  can 
change  the 
environment 

Social  Studies 

Blended  with  the 
Grade  1 Social 
Studies  Program 

People  Heart 

• have  similar 
needs 

• my 

community 
meets  my 
needs 

• services/ 
facilities 

• cooperation 

• respect 

Canada 

• country  of 
many 

communities 

• similarities 
and 

differences 

People  in  the — 
World 

• made  up  of 
many 

communities 

• meet  their 
needs 

• environment 
affects  the 
way  needs 
are  met 

• respect 

Family  Life/ 
Health 

Making 

Decisions, 

Accepting 

Responsibility 

Understanding 

Oneself 

Understanding 

others 

“Care  Kit” 

Art 

Elements  of  Art 

Craft- 

• Review 

• Do  Circle, 
Curve,  Line, 
Angle 

Drawing 

Appreciation 

Computer 

Skills,  review 

Writing  Storie 
using  a word 
processor 

\ ^ L.A.  & overall  topics 


□ integration  of  Science/S. S./Health 
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Sample  2 

Long  Range  Plan  (E.C.S.) 
Lyndel  Donald 


Date 

Theme 

Guest,  Field  trips. 
Special  Events 

Key  Literature 

Cams 

(if  available) 

Cooking 

Sept.  4-7 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted 

Home  Visits 
Orientation 

Orientation  Letter 
Family  Life 
Permission 

Sept.  10-21 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted 
Bears 

Teddy  Bears  Picnic 
Teddy  Bear  Day 

Brown  Bear, 

Brown  Bear 
MP  3453  - 25  min. 
Bears  Bears 
Everywhere 

Winnie  the  Pooh 
- the  Blustery  Day 
Corduroy 

16  min.  - MP  4247 

Bear  Cookies 
Bear  Cake 
Vegies  & Dip 

Sept.  24-Oct.  5 

Fall/Thanksgiving 

Fall  Walk  Birchwood 
Trail  at  least  2x 
Primary  Harvest 
Feast  Gr.  1/2 

The  Enormous 
Turnip 
Stone  Soup 

Stone  Soup 

Oct.  9-12 

Fall  - 1 Can 

Pre-report  card 
Parent-Teacher 
Conference 

If  you  think  you  can 
-song 

Little  Engine  That 
Could 

Apple  Turnovers 

Oct.  15-31 

Don't  Be  Scared/ 

Mysteries/ 

Hallowe’en 

Safeway  Oct.  1 8 
Party  Oct.  25 
Mysteries  Theme 
Activity  K-4  Oct.  30 

Buddy  Class 
Pumpkin  Carving 
Oct.  31 

Monsters  Bedtime 
Stories 

It  Didn't  Frighten  Me 
5 Little  Pumpkins 
In  a Dark  Dark 
House 

There’s  a Nightmare 
in  My  Closet 

VA  2091  - 14  min. 
There’s  a Nightmare 
in  My  Closet 
Taffy’s  Imagination 
MP  2561  12  min. 

Spooky  Boos  & 
Room  Noodles 
MP 1 154 
Everyone  Is  Afraid 
Sometimes 
VA  131  - 14  min. 

Witches  Brew 
Jack  o’lantern 
Sandwiches 
Pumpkin 
Bread  or  Muffins 
Caramel  Apples 

Nov.  1-9 

Nursery  Rhymes 
Creative  Movement 
Shadows 

Public  Library 

Nelson  Big  Book 
Mother  Goose 
Collections 
Time  for  Number 
Rhymes 

Rhymes  in  Clay 
MP  4249  - 10  min. 

Mother  Goose 
Stories  - 1 1 min. 
Safety  As  We  Play 
MP  383  - 8 min. 
Trulier  Coolier 
MP  2866 

1 22 
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Sample  2 

Sample  Unit  Plan 
Lyndel  Donald 


Day  1 

Introducing  the  Theme  - Opening  Circle 

Read  Do  You  Ever  Get  Scared?  by  Joan  Wade  Cole  & Karen  K.  Welch, 

Edu  Media,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  cl  980. 

After  reading  the  book,  discuss  fears.  Make  an  experience  chart  describing 
fears.  "I'm  afraid  of..." 

Centres 

L.A. 

• Record  child’s  fear  in  their  own  Scares  & Remedies  Book 

Science 

• Creepy  Crawly  Funhouse  - an  activity  to  help  the  child  use  the  sense  of 
touch 

Math 

• Game  board  and  Dice  - arrows,  monsters,  dark,  snakes,  spiders 

Playdough 

• Children  model  things  that  scare  them  - snakes,  spiders,  etc. 

Filmstrip/Tape 

• Maurice  Sendak  - Where  the  Wild  Things  Are 

Listening 

• With  an  adult  and  pictures,  use  Walt  Disney’s  Hallowe’en  Sounds  tape 

• Listen  to  the  sounds  and  have  children  describe  what  they  are. 

Art 

• If  you  were  to  draw  the  scariest  picture,  what  would  it  be?  Draw  it.  Adult 
records  information. 
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Day  2 Snake  Day 

Introduction:  Opening  Circle  Time 

Introduce  special  letter  S.  Read  the  story  “Simon  the  Snake”  by  Susan  E. 
Hilliard 

Which  has  a moral:  The  one  you  fear  may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  your  nicest 
friend. 

Discuss:  When  you  were  little,  were  you  afraid  of  some  things?  Are  you  still 
afraid  of  these  things  anymore?  How  did  you  overcome  or  erase  these  fears? 

Centres 

Math 

• Snakes  and  Ladders  Game  (have  children  bring  in  some  from  home  so  you 
can  have  a tournament) 

• ABC  - Snake  - S sound  game 

Music 

• Sneaky  Snake  - Tom  T.  Hall 

Library 

• Simon  the  Snake 

• Singer  - Reptiles  and  Amphibians  Garter  Snake  Picture 

Science 

• Snakes  of  Canada  Magazine  File  - Pictures  598.1  (THE) 

• Joe  Kaufman  - “Slimy  Creepy  Crawly  Creatures” 

Playdough/Claydough 

• Make  S and  snakes 

Arts  and  Crafts 

• Coil  snake 

Day  3 Fear  of  the  Dark 

Introduction:  It  Didn't  Frighten  Me!  by  J.  Goss  and  J.  Harste  (borrowed  a set  of 
5 from  Greely  Road  School  - made  my  own  tape) 

Mini  book:  The  story  frame  goes  like  this: 
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One  pitch  black 
Very  dark  night 

Right  after  mother  turned  out  the  light 

I looked  out  to  see  a 

(colour  word)  (animal) 

Up  in  the  tree! 

But  that 

Didn’t  frighten  me 

(the  last  item  frightens  the  boy  and  the  last  words  are  “and  did  it  ever 
frighten  me") 

Discuss  what  frightens  them  at  bedtime.  Record  these  experiences  on  chart 
paper. 

Centres 


A.B.C./L.A. 

• Preschooler’s  Book  Handling  Knowledge  - by  Suzanne  Connell  based  on 
teacher's  resource  David  Boak  and  Marie  Clay  by  Y.  Goodman  and 

B.  Atwerger 

Math 

• Ghost  Gameboard  - # Recognition 

Puppets 

• Shadow  Puppets 

Playhouse 

• Rehearse  a bedtime  script  - What’s  your  bedtime  routine?  Ask  children  to 
act  it  out. 

Arts  & Crafts 

• Overhead  projector 

Science 

• Magazine  File  Article  - “Why  Eyes  Glow  in  the  Might’’ 

Listening 

• It  Didn't  Frighten  Me  - sequencing  activity 

Snacktime 

• eat  by  flash  or  candle  light 
Theme  discussion  time 

• Film  - Taffy’s  Imagination 
Further  discussion 

• James  Stevenson  What’s  Under  My  Bed 

• Bill  Martin  Jr.  Ghost  Story 

• Who 's  Scared  of  the  Dark 

• Anne  Rockwell  The  Bump  in  the  Night 
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Days  4-6  Monster  Days 


Introduction:  Little  Monster’s  Bedtime  Book  by  Mercer  Mayer.  Read  a few  to  get 
the  idea. 


Centres  (possible) 

Arts  & Crafts 

• Wax  paper  monsters  and/or  Monster  Mobile  p.  37  (Monster  Mix) 

• Monster  Finger  Puppets  - p.  22  or  Beads  p.  1 9 

ABC 

• M sound  pocket  chart  p.  20-21  Monster  Mix  Rhyme 

• Movement  Activity  - Monster  Mash 

Library 

• Mercer  Mayer  - Little  Monster  Books  - i.e.,  Monster  Mother  Goose,  The 
Mystery  of  Sea  Monsters  and  Magazine  Library  594  (THS) 

Cooking 

• Potato  Fudge  - Monster  Mix  p.  1 1 

Math 

• Monster  Gameboard  as  on  p.  33  - Monster  Match  and  Discrimination  Game 

Fine  Motor 

• My  Pet  Monster  Maze 

• Clothes  and  Paper  Doll  - My  Pet  Monster 

Lego 

• Create  Monsters 

Lite  Bright 

• Create  Monsters 

Class  Mascot 

• My  Pet  Monster 

Puppets 

• Rubber  monster  finger  puppets 
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Closing  Story  Day  1 

Clyde  Monster  by  Robert  L.  Crowe  (THS  E Cro) 

Other  Stories: 

• The  Monster  and  the  Tailor  - Paul  Galdone  (THS  E Gal) 

• Simon’s  Book  by  Henrik  Drescher  (THS  E Dre) 

• Big  Book  - Hungry  Monster  (not  my  favorite) 

Poems 

• Johnny  Drew  a Monster 

• 7 Little  Monsters 

• Seasame  Street  Cookie  Monster 

Songs 

• Monster  on  the  Lake 

• Grizzleback  Snooker  Hog 

• Purple  People  Eater 

Culminating  Activity 

• Read  The  Monster's  Party  by  Joy  Cowley  (GRS  TR  372.4  Cow) 

Snack 

• Eat  finger  jello  cut  into  a variety  of  shapes 
Other  extensions  to  this  Theme: 


Alligator/Crocodile  Day: 

Story 

• There's  an  Alligator  Under  My  Bed  - Mercer  Mayer 

Study  Print 

• Singer  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  - Alligator 

Poems 

• Crocodile  Toothache  - Shel  Silverstein 

Song 

• Alligator  Pie 

Dragon  Day: 

Song 

• Puff  the  Magic  Dragon 
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Books 


• The  Knight  and  the  Dragon  - Tomie  de  Paola  (THS  E Dep) 

• Once  Upon  a Dragon  - Jack  Kent  (THS  E Ken) 

• We're  Off  to  Catch  a Dragon  - Ester  Hauser  Laurence  (THS  E Lau) 

• Christopher  and  the  Dream  Dragon  by  Allen  Morgan  (THS  E Mor) 

Trolls 

• There  Are  Trolls  - John  F.  Green  (GRS  tr  372.4) 

• Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 

Poems 

• Monster  Stew 

I’m  making  my  monster  stew,  whip,  whip 
I’m  making  my  monster  stew,  whip,  whip 
With  purple  potatoes  and  purple  tomatoes 
and  you!  Whip,  whip. 
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Sample  3 

Apples  - Theme  Plan  (E.C.S.) 
Gundrun  Kolb  Thompson 


1 . To  facilitate  and  develop  the  child’s  ability  to  draw  upon  existing  knowledge 
to  make  sense  of  new  experiences 

2.  To  develop  a basic  understanding  of  sequencing  events 

3.  To  develop  sensory  awareness  through  tasting,  smelling,  touching,  and 
looking  at  apples 

4.  To  learn  where  apples  come  from,  their  attributes  and  characteristics 

5.  To  develop  early  reading  and  pre-mathematic  skills 


Motivating  Story 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a little  girl  who  was  tired  of  all  of  her  toys.  She 
asked  her  mother  for  something  to  do,  and  her  mother  told  her  to  go  outside 
and  look  “for  a little  red  house  that  is  round  and  shiny,  has  no  windows  and  no 
doors,  but  has  a star  inside.” 

The  little  girl  looked  and  looked.  Finally  she  asked  the  dog  if  he  could  help.  The 
girl  and  the  dog  both  looked  but  could  not  find  the  little  red  shiny  round  house 
with  the  star  inside.  (They  go  through  the  same  routine  with  the  horse,  cow, 
cat,  chicken.) 

Then  the  little  girl,  the  dog,  horse,  cow,  cat  and  chicken  meet  a lady  and  ask 
her  if  she  has  seen  the  little  red  shiny  round  house  with  a star  inside.  The  lady 
asked  them  to  come  with  her  and  she  took  them  to  an  apple  tree.  There,  with 
her  knife,  she  cut  an  apple  in  half  horizontally.  There  was  the  star! 

Do  this  with  the  children. ..discuss  star  shape,  seeds,  and  shape  of  apple. 
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Sample  3 

Theme  Plan:  Apples  (Language  Arts) 
Gundrun  Kolb  Thompson 


Lesson 

Concepts/Objectives 

Materials 

Motivating  Activity 

Tell  story  for  motivating  activity 

Introduces  theme  to  children 

classroom  tree 

Follow-up : 

Listens  to  story 

red,  yellow  construction  paper 

Have  each  child  cut  an  apple 
shape  from  construction  paper 
and  hang  on  classroom  tree. 

Creativity 

Johnny  Appleseed 

Read  story  Johnny  Appleseed  by 

Answers  questions  about  story, 

Johnny  Appleseed  by  Aliki 

Aliki 

characters,  feelings 

chart  paper 

Discuss  story,  focusing  on: 

Recalls  details 

apple  shaped  books 

• recalling  story  details 

Retells  story  events 

• answering  questions  about 

Contributes  to  chart  stories 

story,  feelings,  character 

Matches  words  that  are  identical 

• rephrasing  story  events 

Follows  along  with  teacher  in 

Record  responses  on  chart  paper 
using  children’s  words  in  a rebus 
format. 

choral  reading  of  charts 

Choral  read  while  hand-tracking. 
Have  children  match  word  cards 
to  identical  words. 

Follow-up: 

Child  will  draw  a picture  in  his 
apple  book  about  Johnny 
Appleseed.  Teacher  will  print 
dictated  sentence.  Child  may 
copy  or  trace. 
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Sample  3 

Theme  Plan:  Apples  (Science) 
Gundrun  Kolb  Thompson 


Lesson  Concepts/Objectives  Materials 


Parts  of  a Tree 

Have  children  examine  a large 
picture  of  a tree 

Discuss  the  parts  of  the  tree 
(roots,  trunk,  branches,  twigs, 
leaves)  having  children  provide 
vocabulary 

Discuss  function  of  parts 
Follow-up: 

Have  children  make  a collage  tree 
using  black  yarn  for  the  roots, 
sandpaper  for  the  trunk,  brown 
paper  for  the  branches,  and  tissue 
paper  for  the  leaves. 

Help  child  label  parts,  child  copies 
or  traces. 

To  expand  existing  knowledge 
with  new  information 

Participates  in  group  discussions 

Can  continue  strand  of  thought  in 
discussions 

Can  recall  information 

picture  of  a tree 
black  yarn 
sandpaper 
brown  paper 
tissue  paper 

Growth  of  a Tree 

Read  MacDonald  Starter  “Apples”. 

Discuss  growth  of  an  apple  tree 
from  seed  to  adulthood  or  from 
grafting  method. 

Record  stages  of  development  on 
chart  paper  stressing  ordinal 
words  to  illustrate  growth  of  tree. 

Children  choral  read  chart  paper. 

Children  find  the  letters  Tt  or  LI 
on  the  chart  paper. 

Follow-up: 

Children  draw  a picture  of  a stage 
of  apple  tree  in  their  apple  books. 

Glue  in  an  apple  seed. 

Teacher  prints  dictated  sentence 
on  work.  Child  copies  or  traces. 

Child  assimilates  new  knowledge 

Participates  in  group  discussions 

Learns  about  living  things 

Continues  strand  of  thought  in 
discussions 

Can  recall  information 

MacDonald  Starter  “Apples” 
apple  seeds 
apple  shaped  books 
chart  paper 
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Sample  3 

Theme  Plan:  Apples  (Mathematics/Cooking) 
Gundrun  Kolb  Thompson 


Lesson 


Concepts/Objectives  Materials 


Graphing  of  Colours  of 
Apples 

Label  floor  graph  as  shown 

Provide  children  with  Golden 
Delicious,  Macintosh,  and  Granny 
Smith  apples  and  have  them  take 
turns  placing  their  apple  in  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  graph. 

Count  apples  on  the  graph. 

Count  apples  in  each  section; 
compare  for  most,  least,  same. 


Classification  using  one  variable 
Can  produce  simple  graph 
Counting 

Uses  vocabulary  more,  less,  same 
Compares 

Colours  and  colour  words 


Macintosh,  Golden  Delicious, 
and  Granny  Smith  apples 

Labelled  floor  graph 


red  Cb 

green  C£) 

yellow  Cl3 

Applesauce 

Have  each  child  bring  an  apple  to 
school.  Discover  apple  using  all 
senses. 


Recognizes  importance  of  print 
Follows  directions 
Sequences  events 


recipe 

ingredients 

utensils 


Write  recipe  together  on  chart 
paper  using  rebus. 


Counts  when  measuring 
ingredients 


Applesauce 

We  need  apples. 


Choral  read  recipe  (like  chant) 


Uses  measuring  instruments 


We  will  peel  the  apples. 


Stress  ordinal  words  (first, 
second) 

Follow-up : 

Cook  away! 

Could  also  discuss  the  making  of 
apple  pies  or  tarts.  Think  of  other 
apple  recipes! 


Cut  the  apples  into  pieces. 

Put  the  pieces  in  the  pot. 

Add  water  and  sugar. 

Cook  the  apples,  water,  and 
sugar  together. 

Cook  the  applesauce. 


Eat  the  applesauce. 
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Centres 


Theme  - Apples 

Dates:  September  18-30 

Water  Table 

Exploration,  discovery  and  free  play 

• physical  properties  of  water 

• provide  containers,  bottles,  sponges 

• provide  apple  (Does  it  float?) 

• colour  water  red 

House  Centre 

House 

• add  pie  plates,  tart  tins,  rolling  pins  for 
children  to  role-play  baking 

• add  real  apples  and  balance  scale  for 
children  to  practise  weight  and  comparing 

Block  Centre 

Unit  Blocks 

Exploration,  discovery,  freeplay 

Allow  children  to  construct  at  their  own  level 
making  products  of  their  own  choice 

Storybook  Corner 

SeeQuees  board  (Play  and  Learn) 

“Apple  Tree  in  Seasons”  by  Judy 

• children  practise  sequencing 
Apple  Alphabet  (lower  case) 

• children  practise  order  and  recognition 
Display  pocket  chart  of  fingerplay 

• child  matches  words  on  individual  pocket 
chart 

Mathematics 

INumbers  1-20  on  apple  shapes 

• counting,  one-to-one  correspondence, 
recognition 

Apple  shapes— four  sizes,  three  colours 

• classify  by  size,  by  colour,  by  both  variables 
Patterns— Pattern  cards  of  apples 

• child  reproduces  pattern  and  then  continues 
it 

Sand  Table 

Exploration,  discovery,  and  freeplay 

• physical  properties  of  sand 

• experiment  with  piles,  textures,  magnifying 
glass 
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Theme  - Apples 


Dates:  September  18-30 


Painting  Centre 

Paint  picture  of  apple  tree 

Provide  primary  colours  + green,  brown 

• self-expression 

• fine  motor  control 

Listening  Centre 

Johnny  Appleseed 

Provide  a tape  with  the  story  of  Johnny 
Appleseed  with  story  book 

• can  follow  directions  from  a tape  recorder 

• enjoys  listening  to  stories 

• can  illustrate  a story 

Art  & Craft  Centre 

Printmaking 

Child  will  sponge  print  the  apple  on  an  apple 
tree 

Child  predraws  apple  tree  using  crayons 

• the  use  of  negative  space 

• awareness  of  procedure  in  simple 
printmaking 

Manipulative  Toys 

Lego 

Exploration,  discovery,  freeplay 

Allow  children  to  explore  the  medium  of 
building  at  their  own  level 
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Sample  4 

Time  Chart  - Grade  1 Topics  of  Study 
Diane  Daffin/Marion  Kinney 


November 


April 
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Sample  4 

Language  Arts  Long  Range  Plans 
Diane  Daffin/Marion  Kinney 


Teacher : Kinney/Daffm 

1988-89 


Grade  Level : 
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Reading 


A.  Types/Forms  of  Reading  Material 

• Experience  charts 

• Pocket  charts 

• Books  at  their  level 

• Rebus  stories 

• picture 

• Big  Books 

• easy  reading 

• to  appreciate 

• Impressions  Series 

• Labelling  objects 

• Teacher-produced  material 

• Sharing  own  writing  with  classmates 

• Child-produced  materials 

• Poems 

• Rules  and  directions 

• Phonic  and  colour  charts 

• Sight  vocabulary  including  theme  words 

B.  Teaching  Techniques/Strategies/ Activities 

(to  promote  comprehension,  love  of  reading,  appreciation  of  literature,  word 
attack  strategies,  etc.) 

• Whole  language  experience  approach  using  a theme 

• Stories  dictated  by  the  children  (about  each  child)  - each  child  has  a copy 
to  promote  comprehension,  sight  vocabulary  and  phonics. 

• Sight  vocabulary  on  ladders. 

• Brainstorming  to  develop  vocabulary. 

• McCracken  spelling  techniques  using  small  chalk  boards. 

• Teacher-made  small  book  using  vocabulary  at  student  level. 

• Patterning  related  to  theme 

• Daily  Reading  of  good  quality  literature  to  the  children 

• Introducing  different  forms  of  literature  to  the  children  (real,  animal, 
fantasy,  etc.) 

• Locating  book  parts:  cover,  title,  author,  page  number  (carry-over,  making 
own  books) 

• Group  chanting 
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• Choral  reading 

• Being  able  to  dramatize  from  their  reading 

• Being  able  to  follow  written  instructions 

Evaluation/Celebration 

• What  will  you  do  to  diagnose,  check  skill  levels,  determine  attitudes, 
promote  excellence? 

• Individualized  testing: 

• listening  to  children  read 

• oral  questioning 

• completed  worksheet  (samples) 

• Journal  writing 

• recall  of  information 

• Individualized  conferencing 


Writing 

A.  Forms  of  Writing,  e.g.,  journals,  letters,  etc. 

• Sentence  frames 

• This  is  a 

• Here  is  a 

• I can  see 

• I can  make 

• I like 

• I have,  etc. 

• Journals 

• Poems 

• Patterning  (I  like  pumpkins) 

• Own  books  (published) 

• Labelling 

• Letters  (thank  you) 

• Writing  during  centres  about  their  work  in  art,  lego,  sand,  etc. 

• Fly  books 

• Accordian  books 

• notices,  books 

• Big  books 
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B.  Teaching  Techniques/Strategies/ Activities 

• Modelling 

• good  form  (a  variety  of  forms) 

• legible  printing 

• Using  “hands-on”  activities  of  the  children  to  promote  writing 

• Using  experience  chart  stories  to  introduce  correct  use  of  punctuation  and 
capital  letters 

• Using  illustrations  to  motivate  writing  (at  first) 

• Conferencing 

• Team  teaching 

• Use  of  parent  volunteers  and  university  student  for  more  individualized 
assistance 

C.  Evaluation/Celebration 

What  will  you  do  to  determine  if  students  are  becoming  more  proficient  writers? 
How  will  you  celebrate  success? 

• Samples  of  the  children’s  work 

• Individually  discuss  with  child  the  progress  made  in  written  work  (Journals) 

• Author’s  chair 

• Displaying  and  sharing  written  work  including  assemblies 

• Reading  “buddies” 

Listening 

Opportunities  for  listening: 

• Children  listen  to  stories,  poems,  song,  simple  directions,  explanations, 
conversations  (esp.  in  centres) 

• Sharing  (Journals,  stories,  personal  events,  etc.) 

• Listening  centre  (tapes,  records,  films) 

• McCracken  spelling  techniques 

Strategies  to  promote  good  listening: 

• Recall  simple  directions 

• Recall  a sequence  of  2 or  3 events 

• Recite  rhymes 

• Asking  comprehension  questions  about  a story,  etc. 
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Speaking  (could  include  drama) 

Opportunities  for  speaking: 

• Sharing  time 

• Reading 

• Journals 

• Published  books 

• Questioning 

• Opening  exercises 

• calendar 

• attendance  (helper) 

• Drama 

• Puppet  shows 

• Flannel  board  stories 

Strategies  to  produce  speaking  skills: 

• Encouraging  children  to  speak  clearly 

• Promoting  self-confidence  by  having  children  share  successful  writing,  etc. 

• Developing  kindness  and  polite  manners  while  listening  to  others  (peers, 
teacher,  etc.) 

• Encouraging  children  to  speak  in  sentences 

Unique  Characteristics  of  Your  Program 

Themes 

• Clowns 

• Hallowe’en 

• Clifford  the  Big  Bed  Dog 

• Christmas 

• Winter 

• Space 

• Charlotte’s  Web 

• Ice  Cream 

• Open-ended  paragraph 

• Child-published  books  (typed) 

• Cross-the-grade  sharing 

• Enrichment  for  more  capable  students  (library) 

• More  hands-on  activities  for  less-capable  students 

• Centres  with  ECS  with  a wide  range  of  opportunities  for  writing  experiences 

• sand 

• painting,  etc. 

• Early  Journal  writing 
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Sample  5 

Kindergarten/Grade  1 Joint  Theme 
J.  LaGrange/C.  Schmidt/J.  Stephenson/C.  Johnson 


Motivator 

We’re  Proud  as  a Peacock 

Provide  large  peacock  and  individual 
feathers  for  each  student 

Teachers  record  positive  academic  and 
social  behaviours  witnessed  throughout 
the  day  and  share  these  at  Centre  time. 

Introduction 

Over  in  the  Meadow  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats 

flannel  board  pieces  on  bulletin  board 
and  pocket  chart  strips. 

Classroom  Visit 

Mother  and  baby  demonstrating  how 
humans  care  for  their  babies. 

Story  Culminator 

Animals  Born  Alive  and  Well  by  Ruth 
Heller 

Field  trip  to  Crazee  Akerz  Farm 

Films 

M VC  476  Animal  Guessing  Game 
M VC  478  Animals  A to  Z 
M VC  377  Animal  Babies 

Big  Books 

Where  Have  You  Been? 

Margaret  Wise  Brown 

The  Hew  Baby  Calf  Edith  Chase 

Over  in  the  Meadow  LRC  KT  1289 

Chicken  Licken  (class  published) 
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Centres 


Painting 
E.C.S.  only 
2 weeks 


Provide  paints,  brushes  and  large  white 
paper.  ECS  students  illustrate  homes 
and  animals  in  Over  in  the  Meadow  for 
bulletin  board. 


• creative  expression 

• illustrating  story 

• comprehension 

• matching  numbers  to  sets 


Creative  Cupboards 


Week  3 & 4 


Provide  tracers  for  frogs  and  ducks, 
construction  paper  and  glue.  Children 
create  their  own  animal. 


• fine  motor  skills 

• following  directions 


Provide  Doodle  A Farm  by 
Beverly  Armstrong 
crayons  and  white  paper 
Children  follow  step-by-step  to  create 
farm  pictures 


• following  directions 

• fine  motor  skills 

• vocabulary  development 


Listening 


Provide  a task  card:  ECS  draw  a picture 
of  favourite  part  of  story.  Grade  Ones 
write  a few  sentences. 

The  Bunny  of  Berkeley's  Creek  by 
Jenny  Wagner 

The  Day  Jimmy’s  Boa  Ate  the  Wash  by 
Junka  Noble 

Over  in  the  Meadow  by  Jack  Keats 


• operation  of  equipment 

• listening  to  story 

• equipment 

• language  patterning 


Pocket  Chart 
3 ECS 

1 Grade  One 


Provide  bulletin  board  display  of  homes, 
3 pocket  charts,  colour  coded  sentence 
strips,  flannel  pieces  and  sentence 
frame  and  box. 


Over  in  the  meadow  | red  | 
lived  an  old  mother  | yellow  | 
and  her  little  | blue  | 

| orange | . “| Green  |,” 
said  the  mother.  “I  (We) 

| green  [ ,”  said  the  | orange  | . 
So  he  (they)  | brown  | and 
was  (were)  glad. 


• recall 

• manipulation  of  language 

• early  reading 

• co-operation 

• counting 

• rhyming 


Puppets 


Provide  big  book  of  Chicken  Licken, 
puppet  stage  and  all  puppets  from  the 
story.  Grade  One  reads  the  story  and 
hands  out  two  puppets  to  each  ECS 
student.  Grade  One  is  Foxy  Loxy  and 
narrator.  Then  students  retell  and  role 
play  story  in  puppet  theatre. 


• reading 

• recall 

• story  telling 

• role  playing 

• sequencing 

• comprehension 
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Sand 


Animal  Sorting:  Provide  plastic  animals, 
laminated  recording  chart,  and  cards 
with  animal  names  on  them.  Children 
classify  animals  according  to  their  rule, 
write  the  rule  on  recording  cards,  sort 
the  animals  in  the  sand  and  then  attach 
the  names  of  laminated  chart. 


Animals 


| Your  Rule: 


| Your  Rule: 


| Your  Rule:  j 


• early  reading 

• beginning  sounds 

• sorting 

• classifying 

• generating  own  criteria 

• noting  detail 

• co-operation 


Puzzles 
ECS  only 

Animal  Puzzles:  Provide  wooden 
puzzles  of  baby  animals  and  names  of 
animals  on  cards.  Children  put  the 
puzzle  together,  match  name  card  and 
record  on  sheet. 

• beginning  sounds 

• fine  motor  skills 

• colour  awareness 

• patterning 

• shapes  and  space 

• detail  awareness 

• early  writing 

Blocks 

Provide  large  mother  bear  and  baby 

• cooperation 

ECS  only 

bear  pictures  and  recording  sheet  (copy 

• comparisons 

• counting 

• organization  skills 

attached) 

Rainbow  Games 

Provide  Stick  Out  Your  Heck  readiness 

ECS  only 

games  of  animals.  ECS  match  game 

• matching  upper  and  lower  case 

parts  of  upper  and  lower  case  letters, 

letters 

colours  and  names,  numbers  and 

• recognizing  colours  and  names 

• matching  number,  names  and  sets. 

names. 

Math 

Provide  geometric  solids,  cone,  cube, 

• exploration 

Grade  Ones  only 

etc.  and  line  masters  68  and  69  from 
Explorations  and  wood  to  create 

• identification 

inclined  plane. 

• sorting 

• discovery 

• recording 

• vocabulary  development 
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Sample  5 

Animals  of  the  World  - E.C.S.  Research 
J.  LaGrange/C.  Schmidt/J.  Stephenson/C.  Johnson 


Educational  Objectives: 

1 . Introduce  research  to  E.C.S. 

2.  Teach  research  process 

a.  choose  topic 

b.  learn  outline 

c.  locate  and  gather  information 

d.  make  sentences  and  record 

e.  share  though  publishing 

3.  Teach  difference  between  fiction  and  non-fiction.  This  is  how  it  works: 

a.  Read  Shaker  poem  on  “Animals”  from  cardboard  divider  to  introduce 
project. 

b.  Read  together  word  card  list  of  animals. 

c.  Student  chooses  animal  from  word  card  list  and  removes  card. 

d.  Student  chooses  picture  of  animal  and  removes  from  picture  file. 

e.  T-L  shows  students  each  source  of  information.  Explains  difference 
between  fiction  and  non-fiction  and  book  and  periodical. 

f.  Each  student  looks  through  all  sources  until  they  locate  all  the 
resources  with  information  on  his/her  animal. 

g.  Students  are  looking  specifically  for  three  items  of  information. 

• where  the  animal  lives 

• two  things  animal  eats 

• two  things  animal  has  which  tell  what  it  looks  like 

h.  When  group  is  familiar  with  information  gathered,  collect  as  a group 
and  read  together,  word  card  lists  of  animal  homes,  what  an  animal 
has,  and  animal  foods. 

i.  When  each  student  feels  he  has  found  information  on  three  items,  each 
one  shows  T-L  their  information  and  then  picks  appropriate  word  cards 
from  list. 

j.  When  all  students  have  word  cards,  gather  as  a group  and  teach  how 
to  make  sentences  using  pocket  chart  and  sentence  strips. 

k.  Students  then  choose  shape  book  of  their  animal  and  copy  the  three 
sentences  from  pocket  chart.  Student  puts  title  and  name  on  front  cover. 

l.  Share  by  reading  to  group  and  posting  on  publishing  board  for  three 
weeks  (end  of  project)  then  return  to  student. 
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Sample  5 

Evaluation  Sheet 

J.  LaGrange/C.  Schmidt/J.  Stephenson/C.  Johnson 


Introduction  Over  in  the  Meadow:  Good  but  choose  3 or  4 to  introduce  at  a 
time. 

Motivator:  Great 

Puzzles:  Works  well  with  E.C.S.  (Kindergarten)  at  this  time  of  year 

Sand:  Get  rid  of  rule  sheet.  Write  rule  on  laminated  recorder.  Meed  more  birds 
and  fish 

Blocks:  Mot  enough  room  in  class 

Creative  Cupboard:  Meeds  adult  initially,  not  all  the  time. 

Housekeeping:  Lots  of  language  for  E.S.L.  Good  Language  building. 
Concentrate  on  cooperation,  takes  some  work. 

Library:  Good  selection  of  books.  Baby  books  are  being  read. 

Listening:  Scrap  task  card  idea. 

Painting:  Good  concept  reinforcer  for  E.C.S.  for  Over  in  the  Meadow 

Pocket  Chart  and  Flannel  Board:  Meeds  new  name.  Good  contribution. 
E.C.S.  really  involved.  Objectives  really  well  met. 

Puppets:  Meed  different  puppet  theatre  - one  with  curtains  and  children  stand 
up. 

Math:  Could  use  more  activities  of  this  kind  in  class  beforehand. 

Discovery:  Everybody  really  involved. 

Independent:  Children  need  to  be  encouraged  to  go.  Many  picked  the  easiest 
only. 

Rainbow  Games:  Worked  well  just  with  E.C.S. 

Research:  Change  time  of  year  for  E.C.S.  Fairy  tales  time  period  better  for 
E.C.S.  Grade  One  good  experience  in  fall.  Sentence  structure  difficult  recording. 

Print  Shop:  Excellent 

Culminating:  Book  Crazee  Akerz  for  Friday  and  Monday.  Excellent.  Lots  of 
language  and  experience  came  out  of  this. 

Overall:  Should  be  done  after  Easter.  Good  skill  based  theme  but  not  for  June. 
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Sample  6 

Grade  1 Plans  - Mice 
Evelyn  Simm 


Objectives 

To  identify  sources  of  information  and  ideas 
To  develop  research  techniques 

To  present  a variety  of  forms  and  styles  of  children's  literature 
To  make  comparisons  between  the  real  world  and  that  of  make-believe 

Specific  Language  Arts  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

• apply  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  viewing  skills 

• recall  background  knowledge  and  collect  information 

• recognize  how  information  can  be  organized 

• differentiate  between  informational  and  imaginative  texts 

• summarize,  organize  and  record  ideas  and  information  related  to  topic 

• use  titles,  table  of  contents,  glossary,  index  for  reading  efficiency 

• present  findings  of  personal  research 

• link  ideas  in  a communication  using  connectives 

• use  appropriate  format  when  writing 

• develop  a growth  in  vocabulary  and  sight  words 

• read  material  with  understanding 

• develop  an  appreciation  of  mouse  songs,  poems,  stories 

Specific  Science  Objectives 

The  students  will: 

• describe  mice  according  to  their  characteristics 

• develop  a sensitivity  and  respect  for  living  things 

• appreciate  the  importance  of  collecting  and  organizing  information 

Specific  Social  Studies  Objectives 

• to  extend  an  understanding  of  wildlife  families 
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Specific  Art  Objectives 

The  students  will  experience  a variety  of  expressive  art  forms 

• record  events  visually 

• illustrate  to  tell  story 

• craft  projects,  gifts,  pottery 

Specific  Math  Objectives 

• record  lengths  using  centimeters 

• following  development  using  calendar,  charts 
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Sample  6 

Grade  1 Plans  - The  Research  Process 
Evelyn  Si  mm 


1 . Preresearch 

• in  the  classroom  (research  growing  out  of  a theme) 

• developing  background  information  before  getting  into  the  library 

• what  we  know  that  we  want  to  know 

• headings  (key  words) 

2.  Resource  Retrieval 

• collecting  resources  (modelling) 

• awareness  of  sufficient  information 

3.  Information  Processing 

• Note-taking  (extracting  information) 

• Reading,  viewing  skills  from  other  subject  areas  and  listening 

4.  Information  Organizing  and  Creating 

• Working  with  notes  to  final  draft 

• organizing  sentences  and  paragraphs 

5.  Information  Sharing 

• Final  product  and  how  it  is  presented 
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Sample  7 

Newspaper  Unit 
Joann  Hanson 


Used  with  combined  Grade  One-Two  and  Grade  Six  Book  Buddy  Class 

Book  Buddies 

• Grade  Ones  are  paired  with  a Grade  Six  class  for  weekly  1/2  hour  reading 
times 

• both  Grade  Six  and  Grade  One  can  select  books  to  be  read  aloud  together 

• special  projects  can  also  be  done  together,  e.g.,  blowing  up  balloons  for 

1 0Oth  day  party;  scavenger  hunts;  write  letters  to  Santa,  which  Grade  6 
secretly  answers;  write  and  publish  a classroom  newspaper. 


Objectives 

1 . To  read  newspapers  (using  materials  other  than  books) 

2.  To  develop  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  (by  reading  increasingly 
complex  material) 

3.  To  create  and  write  new  stories... 

4.  To  write  with  a purpose 

5.  To  develop  writing  skills  (word  usage,  punctuation),  revising,  editing 

• sentence  building 

• using  words  and  phrases  for  variety  and  emphasis 

• recognizing  that  nouns,  verbs,  pronouns  have  different  forms  and 
functions 

6.  To  write  on  a variety  of  topics 

7.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  reader/writer/viewer/illustrator 

8.  To  work  independently  and/or  cooperatively  on  reading  activities 

9.  To  develop  ability  to  proofread 

10.  To  use  standard  forms  of  manuscript  writing  (cursive  - Grade  Three + ) 
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General  Objectives  (From  "A  Mews  Beginning"  published  by 
The  Edmonton  Journal) 

• To  help  students  become  informed  about  and  interested  in  the  activities  of 
the  world  around  them 

• To  become  familiar  with  and  develop  an  affinity  for  the  daily  newspaper 

Newspaper  Grade  One/Two  with  Grade  Six 

1 . Nameplate 

• Design  and  print  together 

• Locate  different  newspapers  to  show  samples 

2.  News  Stories 

• Grade  Six  buddies  could  help  edit  Grade  One/Two  stories  or  Grade 
One/Two  students  could  write  with  buddies  helping  as  needed. 

• Grade  Six  report  on  Drumheller  field  trip  with  illustra.  is.  Grade 
One/Two  report  on  field  trip  to  zoo. 

3.  Banner 

• Relate  to  news  stories  as  above. 

4.  Nursery  Rhyme  Writing 

• Could  be  independent  Grade  Six  activity  written  for  One/Two  students. 
Bring  edited  final  copy  to  be  included. 

5.  Detective  Snuff  Report 

• stage  a crime 

• story  written  by  One/Two  and  Six  using  5 w’s  model. 

6.  Comics 

• cut  out  favourite  strip  - tell  why 

• create  cartoon  for  paper.  One/Two  and  Six 

7.  Survey 

• whole  group  activity.  Grade  One/Two  and  Six  students  at  recess,  poll 
children 

• After  recess  tabulate  results  and  write  report 

8.  Recipe  (Optional) 

9.  Weather 

• do  together 

• report  temperature  and  conditions 

• write  a forecast 
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1 0.  Movie  Review 

• Land  Before  Time  - done  together 

1 1 . Word  Search 

• do  together  using  names  of  students  in  both  classes 

1 2.  Classified  Ads 

• whole  class 

1 3.  Lost  and  Found/For  Sale 

• whole  class 
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Now  It's  Your  Turn 


Mow  that  you  have  seen  several  styles  of  planning  it’s  your  turn  to  do  it. 

• Select  your  topic 

• Select  a planning  grid  and  enter  that  topic  into  it. 

• List  resources,  series,  learning  centres  that  will  help  develop  the  topic  of 
study  and  record  these  in  your  plan. 

• Brainstorm  and  list  the  specific  learning  objectives,  skills  and  concepts  that 
will  be  presented  in  the  topic  of  study.  List  these  in  your  plan.  Don’t  forget 
to  list  the  objectives  in  all  subject  areas  where  meaningful  connections 
have  been  made. 

• List  ways  that  teacher  plans  and  student  performance  will  be  evaluated. 
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IMonth 


Theme 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

march 

April 

may 

June 
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Month 


Theme 


Sept. 

Oct. 

INov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 
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Date 

Theme 

Guest,field 

trips. 

Special  Events 

Key  Literature 

Cams 

(If  available) 

Cooking 
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Lesson 


Concepts/Objectives 


Materials 


1 56 
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Centres 


Theme Dates: 


Water  Table 

House  Center 
(Dramatic  Play) 

Blocks/Construction 

Library 

Mathematics 

Sand  Table 

Painting 

(Creation  Station) 

Listening  Center 

Manipulative  Toys 
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Centres 


Theme 


Dates: 
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Language  Arts  Grid 
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November 


160 
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Grade  1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Language 

Math 

Science 

S.S. /Health 

Art 

P.E. 

Music 
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LINK 


Connections 
to  the  Home 


Of  primary  importance  to  Program 
Continuity  is  the  role  of  the 
Home/Parents.  The  first  connections 
to  the  home  are  established  in  a 
child’s  first  year  at  school,  usually  in 
E.C.S.  (Kindergarten).  These 
connections  must  continue  to 
strengthen  throughout  the 
elementary  years.  Link  5 provides 
many  suggestions  for  strengthening 
the  home/school  bond. 


Connections  to  the  Home 


► 


Some  Suggestions  for  Writing  Parent  Letters 

• The  content  should  deal  with  what  is  coming  up  in  your  classroom. 

• Review  on-going  activities  that  were  reported  last  time.  You  might  just 
want  to  comment  briefly:  "The  spelling  program  continues  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  last  letter." 

• Try  to  cover  content  or  specific  topics  and  skills  that  parents  might  find 
useful  when  discussing  school  with  their  children.  Be  sure  to  include 
anything  that  could  be  reinforced  or  expanded  upon  at  home,  e.g.,  "The 
children  will  be  expected  to  know..." 

• Include  student  work  samples.  Have  students  each  select  a piece  of  their 
best  work  to  be  included  and  stapled  with  the  class  newsletter  that  goes  to 
their  home. 

• Try  to  find  amusing  cartoons,  anecdotes  or  quotations  to  add  humour  to 
your  letters. 

• Try  adding  a photograph  of  a class  activity  to  the  letter. 

• Use  the  letter  as  a means  of  initiating  home  projects  for  theme-related 
activities. 


Some  Sample  Ideas 

In  Barrhead  each  child  is  responsible  for  doing  his  or  her  own  cover  for  the 
monthly  newsletter.  It  is  an  excellent  way  for  the  parent  to  see  a sample  of  the 
child's  work.  It  also  personalizes  the  communication.  In  Grade  One  and  higher, 
the  front  cover  might  include  a story,  a description  of  the  month's  events  from 
the  child’s  viewpoint  or  a selection  from  the  child’s  best  work. 
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At  Fred  Seymour  School  in  Calgary,  a “Good  Learning”  contract  is  sent  out 
early  in  the  year  in  a newsletter.  The  letter  outlines  the  responsibilities  for  all  of 
the  stakeholders  in  the  child’s  year  at  school.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
child  also  signs  this  contract. 


A*  A*  A*  A*  A?  A?  A?  A?# 


t BARRHEAD  E.C.S.  t 

r r 


MRS.  KINNEY/MRS.  DAFFIN 


TO  PROMOTE  GOOD  LEARNING 


TEACHER  RESPONSIBILITIES; 

To  be  professional;  to  provide  a varied  program  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  children;  to  provide  a classroom  atmosphere 
condusive  for  learning;  to  be  approachable  and  accessible;  to 
promote  a love  for  learning 


STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

To  be  a good  listener;  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  behaviour 
and  respect  others;  to  stay  on  task  and  do  the  best  they  can;  to 
be  responsible  for  taking  home  and  returning  notices,  library 
books,  school  work,  etc. 


PARENT  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

To  take  an  interest  in  your  child's  work  and  allow  time  to 
communicate  daily;  to  read  to  your  child  each  day;  to  help  your 
child  become  more  responsible  as  he/she  matures;  to  be  sure  your 
child  is  well  rested  and  has  a nutritious  lunch 


HOMEWORK : 

To  review  worksheets  that  are  sent  home;  to  read  to  your  parents 
and/or  other  family  members 


Dear  Parents  and  Child, 

Please  sign  and  return  this  tear-off  portion  to  indicate  that 
you  have  received  and  read  the  attached  information. 


Child's  signature  Grade  Signature  of  Parent 


Instead  of  a class  newsletter,  why  not  create  a class  newspaper  to 
communicate  with  the  home?  In  Fort  McMurray,  Lesley  Johnson's  One/Two 
split  class  publishes  the  “Tadpole  Hews”  once  a month.  Hot  only  does  it 
contain  informational  items  but  it  is  filled  with  student  work.  Sections  include 
interview  pages,  comics,  jokes  and  riddles,  personal  writing,  and  reports.  What 
better  way  to  showcase  children’s  work  than  through  this  format? 
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Many  teachers  send  a letter  to  each  child  in  their  class  in  August  before  they 
come  to  school.  This  helps  to  establish  the  student-teacher  relationship  even 
before  the  first  day  of  school.  Below  are  two  samples  of  such  letters  sent  to 
students  entering  a One/Two  split  class.  After  reading  them,  prepare  one  for 
the  beginning  of  your  next  school  year. 


August27,1990 

Hello  Friend; 

August  27, 1990 

Hello  Friend; 

Hi,  this  is  Mr.  Leppard  and  1 want  to  know  if  you 

had  a great  summer?  1 fixed  up  my  new  house 

Hi,  my  name  is  Mr.  Leppard.  I'm  looking  forward 

and  went  to  B.C.  for  a vacation.  I'm  ready  to 

to  being  your  teacher  this  year.  Did  you  have  a 

teach  you  and  1 hope  we  have  fun  learning  new 

great  summer?  1 fixed  up  my  new  house  and 

information  about  our  world.  1 need  you  to  think 

went  to  B.C.  for  a vacation.  I'm  ready  to  teach 

of  all  the  new  things  you  would  like  to  learn 

you  and  1 hope  we  have  fun  learning  about  lots 

about  this  year.  1 also  need  your  help  in  making 

of  new  things.  Are  you  exited  about  coming  into 

sure  the  new  grade  one's  feel  comfortable  in  our 

grade  one?  I'm  excited  about  teaching  you  all 

room.  1 think  some  of  them  may  be  scared 
because  they're  not  sure  what  grade  one  is  like. 

sorts  of  new  things.  See  you  at  school! 

This  is  going  to  be  a great  year  and  I'll  see  you  in 
Septermber.. 

Bye  for  now. 

Mr.  Leppard 

Bye  for  now. 
Mr.  Leppard 

Home  projects  related  to  themes  can  be  part  of  the  class  newsletter.  For 
example,  this  letter  was  sent  home  from  the  teachers  in  Central  Elementary  in 
Red  Deer.  Having  activities  for  the  parent  to  do  with  the  child  helps  to  get  both 
parents  and  child  communicating  about  school. 


May  25,  1990 

Dear  Parents: 

As  part  of  our  theme,  "Animals  and  Their  Babies"  the 
Grade  One  students  will  be  making  a baby  book.  It  would  be 
helpful  for  your  child  if  you  could  assist  them  in  completing 
this  questionnaire. 


My  full  name  is 


I was  born  on 

ih 

I weighed 

ko  and  was 

cm  long. 

I was  really  cute.  ] 

[ had 

I cut  my  first  tooth 

when  I was 

months . 

I walked  at 

months. 

My  favorite  food  was 

My  favorite  toy  was 

A baby  picture  of  your  child  would  be  really  appreciated. 
We  promise  to  be  careful  and  these  will  be  returned. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Grade  One  Teachers 
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Many  teachers  depend  on  support  from  the  home  for  materials.  When  studying 
a particular  topic  a letter  can  be  sent  home  requesting  materials  that  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  that  theme.  Included  is  a sample  letter  that  can  be  used  for 
any  topic. 


Dear  Parents: 

The  class  is  scheduled  to  begin  their  new  Topic , starting 

. Please  send  any  of  the  following  items  that  could 

supplement  our  unit  of  study  by Items  will  be  returned 

promptly  upon  completion  of  the  topic. 

I can  lend: 

books  - fictional 

books  - non-fictional 

children’s  encylopedia 

picture  books 

pictures 

records 

posters 

models 

I can  come  in  and  talk  to  the  class  about  topic 

I know  of  someone  who  can  talk  to  the  class 

Make  sure  all  items  are  clearly  marked  with  your  name.  Please  sign  and  list 
articles  so  that  they  may  be  returned. 

Thank  you, 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  some  Calgary  Public  schools  a parent  viewpoint 
questionnaire  is  sent  home.  The  information  received  helps  teachers  to 
individualize  the  child’s  program  as  much  as  possible.  It  also  helps  in  identifying 
a child’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Parental  input  can  be  invaluable. 

newsletters  are  good  places  to  discuss  new  programs  getting  underway. 
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Following  are  several  samples  of  letters  initiating  At  Home  Reading  Programs 
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Z,  l*d6c\ 
/QjSTATIBj 

Leduc  Estates  School 

95  Alton  Drive,  Leduc.  Alberta  T9E  5K4  'A  If) 

(403)  986-6750 

John  F«riUnfl. 
Principal 

PRE  SCHOOL  READING 
PROGRAM 

WHERE: 

LEDUC  ESTATES  SCHOOL  (library) 
95  ALTON  DRIVE 

WHEN: 

MONDAY'S  10:00  - 10:30  AM 
October  22, 

November  5,  12,  19,  26 
December  3,  10,  17 

WHO: 

ANY  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  3 MONTHS  AND  UP 

WHO  ARE  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  (K-12)  and  their  parents  or 

babysitters . 

WHAT : 

THE  CHILDREN  WILL  HAVE  STORIES  READ  TO  THEM  AND  THEN  THE 
ADULTS  WILL  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  READ  INDIVIDUALLY  TO 
THEIR  CHILDREN. 

RULES: 

ALL  CHILDREN  MUST  BE  ACCOMPANIED  BY  AN  ADULT 

WHY?: 

Research  indicates  that  children  who  are  exposed  to  books 
on  a regular  basis  prior  to  attending  school  tend  to 
learn  to  read  more  easily. 

QUESTIONS?  Please  feel  free  to  contact  at  school  at  your 

earliest?  convenience. 

See  you  on  Monday! 

The  students,  staff  and  parents  of 
LEDUC  ESTATES  SCHOOL 
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Sample  Parent  Viewpoint  Survey 

®Calgary  Board  of  Education/Early  Id. /Goals 


Student’s  Name: 

D.O.B. / / ID# 

Yr  Mo  Da  {will  be  filled  in  by  school) 

We  need  your  help  in  order  to  provide  your  child  with  a program  which  meets 
his/her  individual  strengths  and  interests.  Young  children  progress  at  different 
rates  in  different  areas  of  growth  (e.g.,  physical,  emotional,  hand  skills, 
attention,  memory).  Any  insight  you  can  give  us  into  your  child’s  learning 
stages  and  styles  would  be  appreciated. 

Please  feel  assured  that  all  information  will  be  treated  as  confidential,  will  be 
kept  in  your  child’s  file  and  will  be  used  only  by  staff  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
student. 

The  following  questions  are  suggestions  for  sharing  information  about  your 
child  with  the  school.  Do  not  feel  obliged  to  answer  all  questions  and  please 
feel  free  to  add  other  information  which  you  feel  would  describe  him/her  more 
fully. 


General  Information: 

1 . a)  If  your  child  has  been  in  "school”  before,  please  describe  the  type  of 
Program,  i.e.,  nursery  school,  playschool,  daycare,  kindergarten,  ECS, 
other. 


b)  What  did  your  child  enjoy  most? 


c)  Were  there  any  things  he/she  did  not  like?  (For  example,  noise, 
phys.  ed.,  paint) 


2.  List  your  child’s  special  interests.  (For  example,  sports,  church/community 
groups,  swimming,  books,  music) 
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3.  Please  list  your  child’s  strengths 


and  weaknesses. 


4.  Does  your  child  have  any  fears  or  anxieties.  (For  example,  being  alone  in 
dark,  dogs,  bees) 


5.  How  does  your  child  behave  in  new  situations?  (For  example,  withdrawn  or 
excited) 


6.  What  is  the  most  important  area  of  growth  you  would  like  for  your  child 
this  year?  (For  example,  reading,  getting  along  with  others,  self-confidence) 


7.  Do  you  have  any  other  information  you  wish  to  share  with  us  about  your 
child? 


Family  Information: 

1 .  Please  list  the  family  group  (include  the  ages  of  brothers  and  sisters). 


2.  Which  language  is  spoken  in  the  home?  . 

Which  language  is  used  by  the  child?  

3.  What  activities  do  you  share  as  a family? 
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4. 


How  does  this  child  get  along  within  the  family? 


5.  Does  your  child  have  playmates  in  the  community?  How  does  he/she  get 
along  with  them? 


6.  Does  your  child  go  regularly  to  a day-care  or  baby-sitter?  If  so,  please 
supply  information  (names,  telephone  numbers). 


Health  Information: 

1 .  If  your  child  has  a chronic  health  condition  or  disease,  (for  example, 
diabetes,  epilepsy,  leukemia)  please  describe. 


2.  Please  explain  how  this  condition  interferes  with  or  prevents  full  activity  in 
school  activities  (especially  sports). 


3.  Please  describe  any  allergies  which  affect  your  child. 


4.  Has  your  child  ever  received  treatment  for: 

a)  ear  or  hearing  difficulties  or  problems? 

Ho Yes Date: 

b)  speech  or  language  development  difficulties 

Ho Yes Date: 

c)  eye  or  visual  difficulties? 

Ho Yes Date: 

If  so,  please  describe: 
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5.  Should  the  child  be  watched  for  eye  strain  or  special  seating  for  blackboard 
work,  etc.? 


6.  If  your  child  takes  medication  regularly  (other  than  vitamins  or  fluoride), 
please  explain  why.  If  any  medication  is  to  be  given  at  school,  please 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  principal,  as  very  specific  information  will  be 
required. 


7.  Has  your  child  had: 
chicken  pox 


No 

mumps 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Date: 

Date: 

frequent  ear  infections 

No 

Yes 

Date: 

convulsions 

No 

Yes 

Date: 

measles 

No 

Yes 

Date: 

rubella 

No 

Yes 

Date: 

It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  inform  the  teacher  of  situations  which  may 
affect  your  child  during  the  school  year.  (For  example,  new  baby,  death, 
separation,  divorce,  hospitalization)  ANY  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  TREATED 

CONFIDENTIALLY. 

Comments: 


8.  Has  your  child  had  any  significant  (your  opinion  is  the  one  that  counts!) 
experience  (hospitalization,  accidental  poisoning,  head  injury,  fracture, 
death  in  the  family,  severely  handicapped  brother  or  sister,  etc.)  which  you 
would  like  teachers  to  be  aware  of  so  that  they  can  be  sensitive  to  that 
topic? 
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9.  has  the  school  a record  of  your  child's  immunization? 
If  not,  please  supply. 

Name  of  Person  Filling  Out  Form  

Relationship  to  Child  (Mother,  Father,  Foster  Parent,  etc.): 
Date: 
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Parents  in  the  Classroom 


Getting  parents  in  your  classroom  means  having  an  Open  Door  policy.  Before 
you  open  your  door  there  are  some  important  factors  to  consider. 

• What  do  you  want  parents  assisting  with  in  the  classroom? 


• Do  you  want  parents  to  work  independently  or  will  they  need  direction  from 
you? 

• Are  there  timetabling  concerns  that  will  affect  when  you  would  like  parents 
in  the  room? 


Opening  Your  Doors 

1 . Establish  a list  of  the  activities  you  would  like  parents  to  get  involved  with. 

2.  Send  a letter  home  requesting  parental  assistance.  Be  specific  as  to  the 
kinds  of  jobs  you  would  like  done  in  the  classroom.  Try  doing  “Help 
Wanted”  ads.  If  you  simply  want  parents  to  drop  in  and  interact  with  their 
child  and  the  class,  indicate  this. 

3.  Prepare  your  room  so  that  parents  feel  welcome.  Parents  need  to  know 
specifically  what  you  would  like  them  to  do.  For  example,  at  centres  they 
could  assist  the  children  in  completing  activities.  Make  sure  specific 
directions  are  included.  Ways  the  parents  can  interact  in  the  activity  at  free 
play  centres  can  be  suggested  on  laminated  cards. 
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4.  For  parents  who  come  in  on  a regular  basis,  what  about  a ‘homework 
book ”?  When  the  parents  enter  the  classroom  they  do  not  need  to  disturb 
the  teacher  if  a lesson  is  in  progress.  They  can  simply  check  the 
“homework”  sheet  and  begin  right  away.  This  method  has  proven 
successful  for  Lesley  Johnson  in  Fort  McMurray.  Parents  feel  that  they  use 
their  time  well  when  they  do  come  in  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  homework 
book  also  becomes  an  excellent  record  of  parental  involvement  in  the 
classroom. 


Subject 
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I 

OF 
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-Xxi-p  Stia  - Aju-^k.  / MboLt  duitpj  jot-  Ux*. k-> 
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ICH 5 7 JcUoJ.  do  jLuajtlS**.~rj  -SA  t-CUJL 

UxH-Ok  JJ.i  pn  hope  Jr.dn  ‘/z.  acow)^  a dzsr**  ' 

Cu-tu^L  fu. ■ 

i 

dkuiy ocfr/v. 

9.00-  (LcxaJcC  yQ i.eaxw.  *- 

■CordU^ruuUi  sCuudon.^  -t  pic Ilaajlu 

9 47-  UjcQfiJ  C Aa/n^*_ 
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II  15-  PjUcuQA-  daJajL*  dLcucJZ  -JaccLa) 

jj*.  2 cpjLupxj)  ULdcudy 

5.  Don’t  forget  to  acknowledge  volunteers. 


Parent  Nights 

Submitted  by  Nancy  Ince,  Willow  Park  Elementary,  Calgary  Board  of  Education 

Our  Grade  One  parent  orientation  night  was  a fabulous  success.  The  tone  for 
the  evening  was  the  informal  hands-on  centre  approach.  During  the  day  I 
explained  to  the  children  all  of  the  centres  that  would  be  operating  in  the 
evening  when  the  parents  would  be  present.  The  children  were  invited  to  attend 
along  with  their  parents.  During  the  evening  both  parents  and  children  were 
welcomed  to  the  class  and  the  activities  were  explained  briefly.  The  children 
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then  took  their  parents  around  to  each  of  the  centres  to  complete  the 
activities.  I was  able  to  circulate  around  the  room  to  chat  with  parents.  Some  of 
the  parents  brought  younger  children  and  they  were  also  included  in  the 
activities.  The  event  was  scheduled  for  one  hour.  The  school  provided 
refreshments  in  the  hallway  which  helped  to  move  the  families  out  of  the 
classroom  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  The  best  salesmen  to  encourage  the 
parents  to  attend  an  evening  at  the  school  were  the  children.  All  the  children 
wanted  to  come  that  evening  and  show  their  parents  the  classroom  and  the 
centre  activities.  The  activities  prepared  were  as  follows: 

• Listening  Centre 

• Colour  Mixing  Centre 

• Rainbow  Paint  Centre 

• Colourful  Clown  Centre 

• Alphabet  Games 

In  comparison  to  the  evening  just  described,  the  previous  Grade  One 
orientation  meetings  were  quite  formal.  The  parents  were  invited  to  school 
without  their  children.  All  the  teachers  lectured  about  different  aspects  of  the 
program.  Attendance  was  not  as  high.  We  have  found  this  to  be  a more 
effective  way  to  have  parents  understand  our  program. 

To  make  Parent  Interview  nights  more  effective,  Leduc  Estates  School  has 
parents  participate  in  the  planning  process.  A letter  is  sent  out  a month  ahead 
of  the  first  report  card  . Parents  identify  two  specific  areas  of  their  child’s 
progress  that  they  would  like  the  teacher  to  focus  on  in  the  interview.  Teachers 
find  it  helps  to  focus  their  observations  and  evaluation  the  month  before  report 
cards  are  due.  It  helps  to  foster  a more  effective  interview  because  the  parents 
receive  the  specific  information  they  asked  for. 
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Tired  of  doing  the  same  old  thing  at  Christmas  time?  Why  not  try  a Family  Fun 
Might  instead  of  the  standard  Christmas  Concert.  At  Leduc  Estates  School  their 
new  school  was  not  yet  completed  by  the  time  Christmas  rolled  around.  A 
concert  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  students  were  being  housed  in  a variety 
of  spaces.  The  staff  planned  a family  pot  luck  supper  instead.  The  children 
came  dressed  up.  Ornament  craft  centers  were  set  up  to  help  keep  the  children 
active.  A small  performance  was  presented  (10-1  5 minutes)  and  Santa  did 
visit.  The  feedback  from  parents  was  excellent.  The  entire  family  was  able  to 
participate  during  the  evening.  Parents  felt  that  they  did  not  have  to  wait  all 
night  for  a quick  glance  at  their  child  performing.  Above  all  it  let  the  parents 
and  staff  of  the  school  community  meet  in  a relaxed  atmosphere.  Teachers  felt 
it  took  much  less  preparation  than  a traditional  concert — less  stress  at  that 
time  of  year. 

A Family  Fun  Might  was  also  held  the  night  before  Flallowe’en.  Many  events 
were  planned  to  include  all  members  of  the  family. 

Leduc  Estates  School  plans  three  to  five  Family  Fun  Mights  a year.  They  proved 
so  successful  for  community  public  relations  and  drawing  families  into  the 
school  the  first  year,  that  the  concept  has  been  implemented  again. 


LEDUC  ESTATES  SCHOOL 

C/0  CALEDONIA  PARK  SCHOOL 
3206  COADY  BLVD. 

LEDUC,  ALBERTA,  T9E  6K7 


Dear  Parents, 

He  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  be  a part  of  our  Family 
Pun  Night  Next  Wednesday  evening,  December  13  from  6:30PM  to 
8:00PM.  The  main  focus  of  the  evening  will  be  a POT-LOCK  SOPPER. 
He  are  asking  that  each  family  bring  one  item  such  as  a salad, 
dessert,  main  dish  etc.  Cutlery  and  dishes  will  be  supplied  by  the 
school.  In  addition  to  the  Pot-Luck,  we  will  have  craft  centres 
where  families  can  make  ornaments  to  take  home.  He  hope  that  you 
will  plan  to  attend,  the  students  are  working  on  a brief 
performance  which  will  be  presented  that  evening. 

He  look  forward  to  seeing  you  next  Wednesday.  Until  then  we 
remain; 


HO  HO  HO  yours. 

The  Staff 

Leduc  Estates  School 


cc 


FFN  file 

FFNDEC(cptr) 

Teachers 


He  need  you  assistance  with  helping  to  stock  the  Craft  Centre.  He 
need  supplies  like,  pine  cones,  doilies,  macaroni,  coloured  yarn, 
seguins,  different  coloured  hard  candy,  pipe  cleaners  etc.  If  you 
have  any  of  these  materials  "kicking"  around  the  house  and  you 
don't  foresee  your  using  them  in  the  future,  please  consider 
donating  these  for  our  centre.  Donated  items  should  be  sent  to 
school  by  Friday,  December  8. 
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Reflection 

Currently,  what  am  I doing  to  encourage  parent  participation  in  my  classroom? 


What  can  I do  to  further  encourage  parent  participation  in  my  classroom? 


What  is  being  done  to  promote  parent  participation  at  the  school  level?  Is  there 
some  way  that  I can  assist  or  take  advantage  of  what  is  being  done? 
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Connecting 
Your  School 
Year 


LINK 


An  overall  scheme  for  putting 
Program  Continuity  into  action  is 
necessary.  Caught  up  in  the  daily 
duties  of  teaching  one  can  often 
forget  the  bigger  picture.  Successful 
implementation  of  the  policy  requires 
some  overall  reflection  and 
application  of  the  previous  links.  Link 
6 provides  the  bigger  picture  for 
you.  Be  sure  to  add  to  this  scheme 
to  make  it  your  own. 


Year 


Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat./Sun. 


Aug. 

Take  Your 
Kid  Q 
Link  1 

Send  letters 
to  students 
See  Link  5 

Topic 

Planning 

for  Year 

For  Fall 

Sept. 

Jtl  U|J  Lldbj 

neao  LinK 
2 & 3 

*Send  home 
newsletter 
see  and  read 

Identify  Roles 
for  Parents 

Start  Home 
Reading 
Program 
See  Link  5 

LINK  o nuii  1C 

Connections 

tstaoiisn 

Class 

Routines 

FctThlich 

Identify ► 

Buddy  Class 
in  School  for 
Shared 

csiaDiisn 

Class 

Routines 

Reading/ 
Writing  & 
Other 

LoldUMMi 

Class 

Routines 

Read  Link  3 
Reflect  on 
Environment 

rNLUVIllUb  ^ 

Yearly  Plans 
Finished 

Oct. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

* Are  Parents 
Coming  to 
Class  yet? 

P rnn  frv r 

Contact 
Parents  re 
child’s 
progress  & 
adjustment 
to  school. 

Cnnrl  | nf+or 

Establish 
Wish  List 
Link  2 Sec.  IV 

Set  Priorities 
& Time  Lines 

ricp  lUl 

Report  Cards 

Buddy  Class 
* Activity 

DClKJ  L ULLUl 

home 
See  Link  5 

for 

observational 

ideas 
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Year 


Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat./Sun. 


INov. 

*Send  home 
newsletter 

Read  Link  4 
Plan  1 Theme 
for  Winter 

Look  back  at 
Long  Range 
Plans.  Adjust 
if  necessary 

Have  You 
Acted  on  your 
Wish  List 

Adjust  class 
to  meet  on- 
going needs 

Report 

Cards 

rSLdU  LINK 

2 & 3 
Reflect  on 
Environment 

Retake  Kid  Q 
How  is  your 
score? 

Buddy  Class 
Activity 

Report  Card 
on  yourself 

Dec. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

1 /-vrvl/  ^4- 

Have  You 

Acknowledged 

Parent 

Volunteers 

Yet? 

* Buddy  Class 
Activity 

LOOK  DdCK  dl 

Long  Range 
Plans.  Adjust 
if  necessary 

Jan. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

i- 

1 iCaU  LIIIia 

2 & 3 
Reflect  on 
Environment 

Read  Link  4 

Plan  Theme 
for  Spring 

environment 
changing  to 
meet  the 
needs  of 
students. 
Adjust  if 
necessary 

* What  about 
your 

Wish  List 

Buddy  Class 
Activity 

LOOK  UdLK  dl 

Long  Range 
Plans.  Adjust 
if  necessary 
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Year 


Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat./Sun. 


Feb. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

* Buddy  Class 
Activity 

Report  Cards 

Look  back  at 
Long  Range 
Plans. 

Adjust  if 
necessary 

jcnu  letter 

home 
See  Link  5 

livlsCiCJ  LINK  O 

for 

observational 

ideas 

Mar. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

Report 

Look  back  at 
Long  Range 
Plans. 

Adjust  if 
necessary 

* Buddy  Class 
Activity 

Apr. 

Send  home 
newsletter 

Read  Link  4 

Have  You 

Acknowledged 

Parent 

Helpers 

Recently? 

Plon  1 Thpmp 

Read  Link 
2 & 3 
Is  the 

environment 
changing  to 
meet  needs 
of  students? 

1 Idfl  1 1 IICillo 

for  June 

What's 
happening 
with  your 
Wish  List? 

* Buddy  Class 
Activity 

Look  back  at 
Long  Range 
Plans. 

Adjust  if 
necessary 
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Year 


Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs.  Fri.  Sat./Sun. 


May 

Send  home 
newsletter 

Prep  for  Final 
Report  Card 

Letter  home 
to  Parents 
See  Link  5 

Link  3 
to  focus 
observations 

Plan  ECS 
Orientation 

* Buddy  Class 
Activity 

LOOK  DdCK  al 

Long  Range 
Plans. 

Adjust  if 
necessary 

June 

Send  home 
newsletter 

* Final  Buddy 
Class  Activity 

v_*C3 1 Uj 

Parent 

Appreciation 

Activity 

uo  nridi 
Evaluation 
of  Yearly 
Plans  - make 
recommenda- 
tions/ 

adjustments 
for  next  year 

July 
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Year 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat./Sun. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 
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Year 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat./Sun. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 
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Year 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat./Sun. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 
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Year 


Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat./Sun. 

May 

June 

July 
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^ I List  of  Recommended 
1 Readings  and  Resources 
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